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LouNGING on a bench under the tall date palms in the 
market-place of Hamman-el-Enf, I smoked a rank cherbli in 
dreamy laziness. The day was dying; the blazing African 
sun sank, flooding the broad Bay of Tunis with its blood-red 
after-glow, and the giant palms cast their long, straight 
shadows over the hot, sun-blanched stones. There are no 
half lights in Northern Africa; all is either glaring brilliance or 
sombre shadow. Little twilight is there in that land of mosques. 
and marabouts; night follows the death of day with astonish-. 
ing rapidity. Even while I sat, darkness crept on;. the 
squatting, chattering crowd of white-burnoused Moors and 
Arabs and red-fezzed negroes had dispersed, and the sun-baked 
little village seemed almost deserted. Suddenly the white 
figure of an Arab woman glided slowly and ghost-like from the 
deep shadow of the ilexes. Like all others of her sex, she was 
enshrouded in a haick, and the lower portion of her face was 
hidden by her thick white veil, only a magnificent pair of black 
sparkling eyes and a forehead upon which rows of gold sequins. 
tinkled being visible. 

Halting for a few seconds, she stared at me as if in surprise,. 
then, in soft musical Arabic, gave me peace, exclaiming: 

‘* Sadness dwelleth in the heart of the Roumi. Of a verity 
thou art not more sad than I,” and, sighing, she drew her 
adjar closer across her face, and was about to pass on. 

“‘Sad, art thou?” I answered in the same language, 
surprised that she should address me, an officer of chasseurs.. 

I 
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In the dim light I could distinguish that her hose were of the 
finest white silk, that her tiny shoes were Paris made and of 
patent leather, and that the hand which held the haick around 
her was loaded with valuable rings. ‘‘ Loosen thy tongue’s 
strings, O one of beauty,” I said, gallantly. ‘ Tell me why 
speakest thou unto me, an infidel; why unhappiness hath 
fallen upon thee.” 

‘** Ah, no ¥’ she replied, in a hoarse half-whisper, glancing 
round in apparent fear. ‘‘My people must not observe me 
having speech with thee. Ah, Allah may bring one of us to 
Certainty before to-morrow, and—if thou wouldst only help 
me!” 

‘** What service can I render?” I asked, quickly, well aware 
that the fact of her speaking to a European in a public place 
was of itself a very grave offence in the eyes of the fanatical 
Aisstwa. The barrier between Al-Islim and Christianity in 
Tunis is still insurmountable. 

‘“* First, thou must trust me,” she said frankly. ‘I am 
called Fathma Khadidja; and thy name—already I know it. 
It is dangerous for me to hold converse here with thee. 
Let thy footsteps follow mine. Come, and may Allah, who 
knoweth the innermost parts of the breasts of men, shower 
upon thee bounteous blessings,” and she turned and started 
off with that peculiar waddling gait of all Arab women. 

I hesitated. If really in distress, it was strange that she 
had not called upon her own people to help her, instead of 
requesting an infidel and a stranger to render assistance. 

No. I decided not to go, and sat watching her receding 
figure cross the market-place, where slaves were sold even 
within recent years, and disappear in the shadow of the 
mosque. 

In an hour I had forgotten the mysterious Fathma and her 
troubles, and returned to Tunis. 

Next afternoon as I entered my quarters in the Kasbah my 
Arab servant handed mea note. As I tore it open it emitted 
an odour of -geranium, the favourite perfume of the harem. 
Having read the three long lines of sprawly Arabic characters 
it contained, I placed the missive in my pocket and turned 
away. If I valued my life, I was to meet Khadidja that 
evening. Was that a threat, or a warning? During the 
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remainder of that day I lounged outside the cafés and 
pondered deeply. For hours I ruminated over absinthe and 
mazagran, cassis and bock; and, after much consideration, I 
at length resolved to keep the appointment and ascertain the 
extent of the mysterious danger of which she wrote. 

At the appointed hour, I awaited her at a secluded spot 
outside the Bab Alewa. The clock of the Mosque of Sidi 
Mahrez, close by, struck solemnly, and as the last sound died 
away I heard the frou-frou of feminine garments, as a shrouded 
figure advanced to meet me. 

‘* Ah, so that hast kept thine appointment, O Roumi!” she 
exclaimed, stretching forth to me a soft white hand. ‘ Thou 
thinkest, because I believe in the One, and in Mahomet his 
Prophet, that I am unworthy thy regard ; that I am not to be 
trusted, eh?” Then she laughed lightly, adding, ‘‘ Come, let 
us fly on the wings of haste. I want to have serious speech 
with thee upon a matter that affecteth us both.” 

Without replying, I walked on beside her, wondering 
whether she were ugly or beautiful. Crossing a deserted 
garden, we passed out to where two asses were tethered, 
and mounting them rode away into the darkness. I remember 
that we went through several villages, and at length came to a 
larger place built upon the low cliffs, where a number of 
spacious flat-roofed houses overlooked the sea. 

Suddenly she dismounted before a low arched door in one of 
the great square inartistic whitewashed residences, and placed 
her fingers upon her lips. indicative of silence. Taking a key 
that was suspended around her neck, she unlocked the door 
and led me into a dark passage so thickly carpeted that my 
sword trailed noiselessly as she guided me onward.. Once I 
caught a glimpse of a spacious patio, rendered cool by a 
plashing fountain and green with many leaves; then through 
two small chambers we passed, until we came to a closed 
door, which she opened,’ and I found myself in a spacious, 
dimly-illumined apartment, decorated in quaint Arabesques ‘of 
dark crimson and dull gold. Everything was rich and 
luxurious. The air was heavy with sensuous odours rising’ in 
a thin blue column from the gold perfuming pan. On the 
floor lay costly Arab rugs, and a couple of lion skins were 
thrown down on each side of the centre mat. A derbouka and 

1* 
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a ginkri, fashioned from a tortoise shell, lay thrown aside, and 
from a magnificent hanging lamp of gold a soft, mellow light 
was diffused, though scarcely sufficient to show the heavy 
draperies that concealed the walls. 

**Rest thee a moment, and I will return,” my mysterious. 
veiled guide said ; and then, drawing aside some of the silken 
hangings, she disappeared through a door that had been 
hidden. ; 

With hands behind me, I slowly wandered round, wondering 
what apartment of the house this was, when some half-finished 
embroidery that had apparently been tossed “hurriedly aside 
upon a coffee stool of inlaid pearl and silver caught my eye. 
That told me the truth. My heart gave a sudden bound. I 
was in the harem! 

A French novel lay open on one of the little tables. I took. 
it up, and, as I stood in wonderment, a movement behind me 

“Sensed me to turn, and then I beheld the most beautiful 
“Weman I had ever gazed upon. She was not more than 
twenty-two, with a complexion fresh as.a Frenchwoman’s,. 
features that were perfect, pretty lips parted in a glad smile, 
and dress that was the most gorgeous I had ever seen. The: 
ugly haick had been replaced by a vlila, or jacket, of palest 
leaf-green brocaded silk, beneath which showed a rose-pink. 
velvet vest ; and, in the place of the baggy trousers, she wore: 
the serroual, or wide trousers, of silken gauze. Her tiny bare 
feet were thrust into slippers of rose velvet; on her head was. 
set jauntily a little crimson skull cap embroidered with seed 
pearls; and her fouwta, or sash, was of tricolour-striped silk, 
richly ornamented with gold. Upon her bare arms and ankles. 
diamonds flashed and sparkled with a thousand fires, and 
bangles jingled as she walked. She dazzled and fascinated me.. 

With an apology for having left me, she sank slowly among 
her cushions with graceful abandon, at the same time losing: 
one of her slippers, and motioning me to a seat near her. 

‘*Thou thinkest it strange,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps even thou. 
art angry, that I have brought thee hither alone unto this. 
gilded cage. But I must speak with thee—to warn thee;” and 
her dimpled chin rested upon her dainty palm as she, with 
seriousness, looked straight into my eyes. 

“To warn me! Of what?” 
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*“‘ Thou art threatened,” she answered, slowly. ‘‘ Thou wilt, 
perhaps, remember that a month ago thou wert in Kabylia; 
and left Fort National for Tizi Ouzou. Thou hadst the 
careless indifference that youth giveth, and, no doubt, thou 
wert prepared to meet Eblis himself if he promised an 
adventure. On that occasion with whom didst thou travel?” 

“*T journeyed in company of a wealthy man of thy people, 
who was returning from the wine market.” 

‘‘True, O friend,” she replied. ‘‘A week ago thou didst 
describe that journey in the Moniteur de l’ Algerie, and ridiculed 
thy companion. See here!” and she stretched forth her 
hand and took up a paper containing the article in which I 
had treated the journey in a comic vein, and had denounced in 
no measured terms the religious bigotry of Al-Islam. 

*“* Thou art a homard; and that man,” she continued, ‘‘ hath 
sworn upon the book of Everlasting Will to kill thee!” 

“* How dost thou know this, O thou whose face is rivalled 
only by the sun,” I asked quickly. 

‘** Because—because the man thou hast ridiculed is my 
husband!” she replied, rising and adding wildly, “‘ Because I 
overheard the villainous scheme that he hath planned with his 
brother to take thy life, and at the risk of mine own honour I 
determined to save thee. Allah alone knoweth how terrible is 
my life alone in this place with my servants, bound to a fierce, 
brutal man who loveth me not, and upon whose brow the Cafer 
hath set seal.” 

“Is thine husband neglectful, then?” I asked, noticing 
the paqignant sorrow that in that moment seemed to have 
crushed her. 

** Alas! yes. Whithersoever I go the curse of Sajin seemeth 
upon me,” she sighed, passing her slim, bejewelled hand slowly 
across her white forehead. Tears welled in her brilliant eyes, 
as she added in a broken voice, “I am lost—lost to all; 
soulless, uncared for, unloved.” 

She hesitated a moment thoughtfully, glancing first at her 
own bejewelled hands and then at mine. With a quick 
movement she drew from one of her fingers a curious ring of 
silver, around which were Arabic characters in gold. 

“See!” she cried, as if a sudden thought had occurred to 
her. ‘Take this, and wear it. It is my talisman, and as long 
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as it is upon thy finger no harm can befall thee. It beareth the 
stamp of ‘La Belle,’ and will preserve thee in health and 
guard thee in the hour of tribulation.” 

She took my hand in hers, and drawing my own signet ring 
from my finger, replaced it by her strange-looking talisman, 
afterwards slipping my own ring upon her hand. A sob 
escaped her. ‘‘We have exchanged rings!” she exclaimed, 
brokenly, looking up into my face with tear-stained, world- 
weary eyes. Then, clutching her bare breast as if to still the 
throbbing of her heart, she cried, ‘‘ When—when thou art far 
away, thou wilt, peradventure, sometimes gaze upon mine, and 
remember that a service was once rendered thee by a poor, 
unhappy woman—thou wilt recollect that her name is Fathma 
Khadidja—that—that—ah ! forgive me, for I am mad! mad !— 
that Fathma Khadidja loveth thee !”’ 

Raising my hand to her warm, sensuous lips, she kissed it 
passionately with all the fire and ardour of the Child of the 
Sun. Then, releasing me, she tottered back, panting; and 
-sank upon her silken divan, with her face buried in her hands, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Cama taféikal kathalik told ki,” 1 said, quoting at random from 
the Koran. ‘Come, come,” I added, sympathetically, sinking 
down beside her, tenderly stroking her long, silky tresses. 
‘“‘ Despair not. The One Worthy of Praise knowest how thou 
sufferest, and will give unto thee strength in the hour of thy 
need, and bring thee into the shadow of the great lote tree.” 

‘Ah! Thy mouth uttereth pearls of wisdom,” she cried, 
wildly. ‘ But I have touched thee, an infidel, and am accursed 
by Allah. I care nought for the future, for already am f 
forsaken, already have I tasted of the bitter fruit of Al-Zakkum, 
and am doomed to the torture of Al-Hawiyat, the place 
prepared for the evil-doers. Then, raising her face to mine, 
with an intense look of passionate love, she said in a soft, 
sibilant whisper, ‘‘Once only! Kiss me once! Then thou 
mayest go, and never shall we meet—never.” 

Her beautiful head fell upon my shoulder, and her hair—soft 
as spun silk—strayed across my face. For a moment her lips. 
met mine in a hot, passionate kiss, a caress enough to make 
any man’s head reel. 

** T love thee,” she whispered, im low, half-frightened tones, 
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as she clung to me and would not. allow me to release myself. 
“‘ Unseen by thee, I have watched thee many moons, and 
to-night have I brought thee hither to tell thee—to confess to 
thee my secret.” 

I tried to draw my lingering lips from hers, but with the fire 
of passion gleaming in her brilliant eyes she gripped me with 
a force I should not have supposed her capable of. 

** Stay,” she whispered. ‘‘ Without thee the canker-worm 
of love eateth away mine heart.” 


* * * * * 


Next day inspection duty took me to the Haras Fortress, 
away behind the hills of Ahmar, and the voices of the muddenin 
were already calling the faithful for the maghrib when I 
re-entered the Kasbah. Hassan, my man, was playing damma 
in the courtyard, but rose quietly, saluted, and told me that 
he had taken to my quarters a small package which had been 
left by the negro servant that had brought the letter on the 
previous day. 

Could it, I wondered, be a present from Khadidja? Rushing 
in, I found on my table a small box packed in white paper and 
secured with black seals. Eagerly I tore away the wrappings 
and opened it. 

As I did so a shriek of horror escaped me. I fell back 
awe-stricken at the sight presented. Inside a satin-lined 
bracelet case, bearing the name of a Paris jeweller, ona piece of 
pale blue velvet, there was stretched a human finger that had 
been roughly hacked off at the joint! It lay stiff, white, and 
cold, with the blood coagulated where the blunt knife had 
jagged the flesh. The finger was a woman’s—slim, well 
formed, with the nails stained by henna. It was loaded with 
costly rings, which scintillated in the golden ray of sunset that 
strayed into the room and fell across them, and as I looked, 
breathless in amazement, I saw among the ornaments my own 
signet ring! 

A scrap of paper that fluttered to the ground bore the words, 
scrawled in Arabic character, ‘‘ From the husband of Fathma 
Khadidja! ”’ 

That same night I was pacing the deck of the mail steamer 
bound for Marseilles, watching the glimmering lights of La 
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Goulette fading at the stern. In fear and trepidation I 
took the hideous souvenir of reciprocated love, and when 
unobserved cast it far away from me into the dark rolling 
waters. 

Perhaps there, deep in its lonely hiding-place, it met the 
white, dead thing of which it had once formed part—the body 
of the matchless daughter of the sun whose wondrous hair 
enmeshed me, whose full, red lips of frailty held me like a 
magnet, shackling me to the inevitable, powerless and 
entranced. Who can tell? 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 





Erin: or Frish Legend and folk-lore. 


THE love of romance, ever prevalent in the Celtic race, is a 
strong characteristic of the Irish peasantry; and, indeed, it 
seems somewhat in accordance with the romantic scenery ot 
the country, just as their native vivacity and quickness of 
temperament reminds one of their lively mountain streams, 
now, for days after recent rains, rushing heedlessly along with 
such impetuosity that the banks—their natural limits—can 
searcely keep them within bounds; now, a short drought 
having set in, brought suddenly to a very low ebb, consequent 
upon their late ebullition and prodigality, and which appears 
to bear out to some degree the old theory of the susceptibility 
of the human mind to the influence of its surroundings. We 
read of legend and romance in the earliest pages of Irish 
history, and among the peasantry at least it has continued 
almost unabated down to these latter days of the matter-of- 
fact nineteenth century, staunchly defiant of the progress of 
civilisation and education. It prevails among Roman Catholics 
and Protestants alike. Many villages seem to possess a whole 
‘set of hereditary stories which have been current for generations 
with surprisingly little variation, and which, judging from the 
volubility, with which they are repeated by the junior members 
of the inhabitants, are likely to be continued for some time to 
come. Ghosts, fairies, phantoms of all kinds, still continue 
to play their parts in the remote country districts. 

A house stands empty: On inquiring the reason, one is told 
in all seriousness that the last occupant, a man living alone, 
died there mysteriously. Was last seen in apparent health on 
Saturday night, and was found dead in his bed a few days 
afterwards. One is about to suggest one of the many possible 
causes of the sudden death, but that would spoil the romance. 
One must hear what followed : 

A few days after the burial of the unfortunate man, a 
tramp, overtaken by a violent thunderstorm late in the 
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evening, approaching this house, went and knocked at the door 
to beg for shelter. The door was opened by the supposed 
master of the house, who admitted and bade him welcome, 
but who mysteriously disappeared immediately afterwards. 
The stranger waited a long time till the storm had abated, 
when, darkness having set in, he began to feel a strange 
creepiness at the uncanny stillness of the place, yet was 
unwilling to leave without an opportunity of thanking his 
host for his hospitality, for, whatever an Irishman may lack, it 
is never politeness. At last he could bear it no longer, so took 
his departure and went on to the next house, where he again 
begged admittance, and told his tale. The description he gave 
of the man who opened the door to him was said by the 
neighbours to answer exactly to that of the deceased man, and 
from that time—perhaps twelve years or upwards—that house 
has stood empty, and is going to ruin. Many other such stories 
are told in connection with various localities in the neighbour- 
hood with equal credulity, and would no doubt afford an 
interesting study for a Sherlock Holmes, who would probably 
be able to ‘‘ deduce” facts from the most trivial circumstances 
and lay the ghosts for ever. Natural causes, however, are 
seldom sought ; even the “ will-o’-the-wisps,” common in some 
of the bog-lands, are believed in some parts to be the souls of 
infants who have died unbaptised. 

A light is seen in an empty, untenanted cabin: it is 
immediately set down to a supernatural cause, though it is 
most likely a fire lit by a tramp who has entered and 
taken shelter surreptitiously, as they so frequently do. A man 
suddenly goes out of his mind: he is said to have come under 
the spell of the fairies, or the ‘“‘ good folk,” as they are 
respectfully called, for these mysterious beings are said to object 
to being mentioned at all, and to be wont to exact a severe and 
prompt expiation from any presumptious offender. 

A very pious old woman, a Protestant, and one who might be 
supposed to be least given to superstition, was asked quite 
recently whether she believed in fairies. After a somewhat 
ominous and imposing silence, she replied in a hushed tone of 
voice: “‘ Shure, if there be no such folk, how could the strange 
things come about we does be hearing of times and agen? .- 
There was Andy O’Donovan, as steady and dacent a man as 
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any in the parish, and never given to dhrink at all; and didn’t 
he come home from his work one night, and just as he was: 
going in the door he fancied he heard a child cry. He listened 
and heard it again, and he said to his wife, ‘ There’s a child 
a-crying beyant; I must go and see what is the matter.’ He 
went, and was gone a very long time. When it was quite dark 
he came back, and seemed very excited; and he said he had 
met ‘the gentry,’ and they had-taken him through foreign 
countries, and into the most beautiful palaces, and showed 
him the grandest things he had ever heard tell of, and of 
which he gave very full descriptions. His wife knew by his 
manner that he had come under the spell. She tried to 
bring him round and make him talk sinsible, but it was 
no use, and he never came back to his sinses again. 
He could do all sorts of queer, onnathural things, too, that 
no raysonable folks could do at all. It was myself went out 
of the door one day, and saw Andy hanging from the big oak 
tree with his head down, and holding on only by his feet 
twisted round a branch. I ran in and called ‘ himself’ (mean- 
ing her husband—a man and wife nearly always speak of each 
other as ‘ herself’ and ‘ himself’), and I said, ‘Come out quick, 
for Andy O’Donovan is afther desthroying himself, and what 
will we do at all?’ And himself went out and found it was 
only just amusing himself he did be doing, and was none the 
worse for being so long in such an onnathural position, for 
they do be quite different to other folks when they have been 
with them.” 

The same woman, on being interrogated on the subject, 
said she once both saw and heard the Banshee—the figure of 
a woman with streaming hair—standing before the house in 
which she was staying, uttering piercing and distressing cries 
of agony, and a few hours afterwavds news arrived of the death 
of a member of the family. The existence of the Banshee, 
however, finds credence even among many educated and other- 
wise non-superstitious people, both Irish and English, and is 
said to be connected only with the ancient and purely Irish 
families. It is certainly a belief which needs the corroboration 
of personal experience—a privilege which the author of this 
paper has not yet been allowed. 

The word ‘‘ banshee” is said to be derived from two Irish 
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words—“ ban,” a woman, and “shee,” a fairy. Todhunter 
relates an amusing tale of ‘‘ How Thomas Connolly met the 
Banshee,” and I give an abridgment of this story because it 
illustrates so admirably how the Irishman’s tongue is at the 
mercy of his effervescing imagination. Thomas, who tells his 
own tale, proceeds thus: 

‘I was lodgin’ with a dacent widdy woman I knew, Biddy 
Maguire be name, so as to be near me work. An’ one night 
when I was going home—it was a lonesome road I had to 
travel, an’ dark enough, bein’ the first week in November; at 
about half-ways there was a bit of a brudge I had to cross, 
over a little shtrame ; an’ as I come up to it I began to feel 
a could wind blowin’ through the hollow o’ me heart. ‘ Musha, 
Thomas,’ sez I to myself, ‘what’s the matter wid ye at all?’ 
sez 1; so I put a bould face on it, an’ I made a sthruggle to 
set one leg before the other till I came to the rise of the 
brudge, an’ there in a cantle on the wall I seen an ould woman 
as I thought, sittin’ on her hunkers all crouched together, an’ 
her head bowed down, seemingly in the greatest affliction. I 
pitied the ould craythur, an’ though I wasn’t worth a thraneen 
for a mortial fright I was in, I up an’ sez to her, ‘ That’s a 
could lodgin’ for ye, ma’am.’ Well, the sorra a ha’porth she 
sez to that, nor took no more notice o’ me than if I hadn’t 
let a word out o’ me, but kept rockin’ herself to an’ fro, as if 
her heart was breakin’, so I sez, ‘ Eh, ma’am, is there anything 
the matther wid ye?’ An’I made for to touch her on the 
shouldher, on’y somethin’ stopped me, an’ I saw she was no 
woman at all. 

“‘Her hair was sthreeling down over her shoulders, an’ a 
good yard of it on the ground on aich side of her, and the 
colour was a mysthery to describe, a sort of Iscariot colour; 
her clothes were made of no airthly material I iver set eyes 
on, and the face of her as she looked up at me was more like 
the face of Axy Homo in the chapel beyant than any face I 
could mintion; pale asa corpse, and freckled like a turkey’s 
egg, and the two eyes worked in with red thread from the 
terrible lot of crying they had to do, and with sich a look in 
them as sent a could shiver through the marra of me bones. 
Be the mortial, ye could have wrung a cupful of could paspara- 
tion out of the hair o’ me head that minute, so ye could; an 
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when she rose up on her hunkers, shure I thought the loife 
would lave me intoirely. She was as tall as Nelson’s column, 
an’ with her two eyes gazin’ at me, and her two arms stretched 
out before her, she let such a keine (scream) out of her that 
riz the hair o’ me head stiff as hog’s bristles, an’ away she 
glides round the corner of the brudge an’ down with her into- 
the sthrame that runs undernaith it, and then I knew it was 
the Banshee. 

*“*T made a sthruggle to get me legs into a throt, in spite of 
the spavin of fright the pair o’ them had got, but how I got 
meself home I never could tell. I must have gone into a dead 
swoon, for the next I knew was Mrs. Maguire stannin’ over me 
with some punch to pour down me throat to bring the life into- 
me, an’ me head in a pool of could wather she’d thrown over 
me to bring me to meself again. 

*** Arrah! what ails ye, Misther Connolly,’ says she; ‘is it 
yer fetch ye’re afther seein’?’ ‘Am I in this world or the 
next ?’ sez I. ‘I thought I was in Purgathory at the very laste,. 
on’y it’s too could I am, instead of too hot.’ I didn’t tell her 
I’d seen the Banshee, but I knew the apparation of her well. 
enough; and a sarcumstance that occurred at the same time- 
confirmed it. The rale ould Irish family of O’Neils lived in 
the neighbourhood. This Banshee was heard keening (wailing) 
round the house the same night as I heard it on the brudge,. 
and the next morning Misther O’Neil was found dead in 
his bed.” 

This story gives a very good description of this warning 
spirit, and agrees—for the most part—with many others extant 
in the country districts of more recent experience, but which 
are always subject to variations in the minor points. 

The appearance of the Banshee does not always betoken a 
death in the house, but sometimes the death of an absent 
member of the family. 

Besides the Banshee, there are various other beings of the 
occult world supposed to interest themselves in the affairs of 
these good country people, and to influence their lives for good 
or evil, and which are almost as numerous and form nearly 
as complete a system as the deities of Greek or Roman 
mythology. Time would fail me to tell of all, and many 
interesting books have been written on the subject, too welh 
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known to need mentioning. I will speak only of some of those 
most commonly heard of to the present day in some of the 
remote parts of the country. 

There are the land fairies, who occasionally appear to 
believers in troops in the valleys or on the hill sides, as little 
dancing fires, or even in human forms of minute size, and to 
whose influence various misadventures in domestic life are 
attributed—cattle become sick, cows refuse to yield milk, 
butter refuses to develop in the churn, or some person by 
whom they are seen falls ill or loses his wits. 

There are the sea fairies, or ‘‘ Merrows”—a kind of merman 
and mermaid, as there are males as well as females—variously 
described by different people on different parts of the coast, but 
all agreeing on one point—viz., that the males are very hideous 
and the females very beautiful, the latter answering for the 
most part to descriptions of the mermaids of our ancient classic 
poets. Their appearance strikes fear into the hearts of the 
fishermen, for they are said to portend an approaching storm. 
I have heard quite lately of a man who fancied he saw one, and 
who was so alarmed that he hurried back to his cottage, and 
fainted as he entered it; the swoon being, no doubt, the natural 
consequence of fright and over-exertion, although it was, of 
course, attributed to ‘‘the spell.” The ‘ Black Dog” of the 
Pooka species is another of the sea phantoms. 

Lady Wilde gives a story of a ‘‘ Black Lamb ” somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘ It is the custom of many people, when throwing out 
water at night, to say, ‘Away with yerself from the water,’ 
for they believe the spirits of the people last dead are then 
wandering about, and it would be dangerous if the water fell on 
them. One woman threw out some hot water, forgetting the 
usual precaution, when she immediately heard a fearful shriek 
as of someone in sudden pain. The next night, at about the 
same hour, a black lamb, with its back scalded, entered the 
house, lay down on the hearth, moaned, and died. It was 
carried out and carefully buried.. The next night, at the same 
hour, the same thing occurred again, and was repeated. for 
several nights until the parish priest was sent for, who exorcised 
it, and thus laid the troubled spirit to rest.” 

Many stories very similar to this are told to this day, and 
seemingly based upon it, with: only such variations as any 
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ordinary narrative would be subject to in the course of frequent 
repetition, and being handed from one to another. 

Some of these tales are extraordinary, and are told with 
every appearance of belief and veracity, though one cannot 
but think the people delude themselves into a kind of belief 
from their very love of romancing and tale-spinning. However 
the case may be, the Irish peasantry do love a good tale, and 
no one can surpass them in the art for grace, fluency, and 
happy choice of words, while their native wit gives that 
piquancy only to be found where such a keen sense of 
humour exists. However much Irish wit may be said to 
be exaggerated or to have diminished by the intermingling 
with Saxon and other races, a large amount undoubtedly 
remains, and is often met with among the most illiterate 
and where least expected. This may easily be proved by 
reading one of the most delightful books on the subject, 
by W. R. Le Fenn, whicb be himself published in 1893— 
“Seventy Years of Irish Life ”—containing some of the most 
piquant anecdotes of incidents occurring in his own time and 
coming within his own personal experience or that of his most 
intimate friends; so that they may be said to be almost 
up to date, or, at any rate, are sufficiently recent to be typical 
of the present epoch. I cannot refrain from quoting one or 
two simple ones : 

A poor woman was begging at the hall door of a certain 
Mrs. Martin. 

‘** Ah, then, ma’am, God bless you! and won’t you give a 
poor widdy something? ” 

‘* But you are not a widow.” 

‘‘ Begorra, I am, ma’am, and a very poor widdy with three 
childer.” 

** But, my good woman, I know your husband quite well.” 

**Of course you do, ma’am; but sure the little insignificant 
craythur is not worth mintioning.” 

Another anecdote of this kind is of a certain archbishop 
who was very adverse to the tramp system. He said to a 
beggar who followed him one day, asking alms, ‘‘ Go away; I 
never give to beggars in the streets.” ‘‘ Then where would 
your raverance wish me to wait on you?” inquired the man. 

I have heard of many similar incidents of ready wit and 
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repartee on the part of beggars, and it would seem that, here 
and there, one finding himself possessed of that quality 
practices it as a sort of profession, which often stands him in 
good stead, for begging is very largely carried on in Ireland, 
in spite of all prohibitions. 


HELENA METHVEN. 
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Cities of the Mutiny. 


‘THE awful tragedy shared by the cities of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore transforms a journey to these shrines of mournful 
memories into a sacred pilgrimage. The fair capital of Oude, 
—Lucknow, “the city of roses”—is a vision of surpassing 
beauty, with thin white minarets and pearly domes rising 
above dark belts of shadowy jungle, girdled by the blue 
‘waters of the Goomtee, a tributary of the sacred Ganges. 
A close inspection of the fairy architecture dispels some- 
what of the illusory charm by revealing stucco instead of 
‘stone, and painted wood in place of fretted marble, but 
these tawdry and perishable materials fail to destroy the 
‘stately grace of the fantastic city, zoned by exquisite gardens, 
‘where the wealth of blossoming roses, flinging garlands of 
crimson, pink, and gold over arch, wall, and tower, make the 
‘sunny month of March a perpetual feast of flowers. 

A massive fort contrasts sternly with the glittering medley 
of gingerbread architecture, and the great Imambara, a 
colossal durbar hall now used as an ordnance depét, towers 
up majestically above the external walls of the fortified strong- 
hold. The range of crenellated battlements ends in a 
‘sky-piercing minaret, which accentuates the length of the 
mighty building with a slender shaft of purest whiteness. 
The palaces of the quondam king of Oude flank the 
Imambara, and a quaint “ umbrella storey ” overshadows 
the royal residences with myriads of fluted cupolas, resembling 
‘the State parasols used on ceremonial occasions to enhance 
the dignity of native royalty. 

Crystal chandeliers and mirrors line the vast halls, once filled 
by the barbaric. pageantry with which the luxurious monarch 
surrounded himself before his exile to Calcutta, whither this 
‘worthless pensioner of the British Government was banished 
for the closing years of his licentious and dissipated life. 

Through green glades of a wooded park, where dappled deer 
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bound lightly away into bush and thicket at the sound of 
wheels, we reach the palace of ‘‘ Dilkoosha ” (Heart’s Delight). 
This woodland retreat, built by a king of Oude for his favourite 
queen, was the headquarters of Sir Colin Campbell during the 
siege of Lucknow, and was afterwards utilised as a hospital for 
the wounded. The haven of refuge still shared in the perils of 
the city, and an ivy-clad niche in the crumbling wall contains 
the tomb of the gallant Major Hodson, who fell fighting on the 
spot. 

Trailing curtains of purple bougainvillea drape the forest 
trees of the Wingfield Park, and the sacred “ grave-flower” of 
Northern India appears doubly significant in the mournful 
scenes of the Mutiny, as we traverse the dark avenues to the 
Martiniére College, erected by Claude Martin, a French 
soldier, who began his career in the ranks but ended it as 
a general and a millionaire. The building was primarily 
intended for a palace, but the benevolent founder changed his 
intention and endowed the Martiniére as a_ school for 
European boys, who still profit by the munificent bequest. 
In the green orchard of the Secundra Bagh, the English 
troops wreaked vengeance on the foe by the slaughter 
of two thousand treacherous sepoys, many of whom were 
blown from the guns, and, although a generation has passed 
away since the Indian Mutiny, the natives of Lucknow 
and Cawnpore show an awe of their conquerors which denotes. 
the severity of the lesson so deeply scored on mind and 
memory. The Lucknow bazaar, known as the ‘‘ chowk,” takes 
a prominent place among the glowing pictures of native life 
which brighten the dim colonnades of old-world cities in the 
unchanging East. Graceful figures in amber and purple skirts 
flit through the dusty streets, their heads veiled in white and 
scarlet saris, and their slim brown arms laden with bangles of 
glass, silver, and lead. The sketchy costume of the men, with 
white loin-cloth folded round bronze-hued limbs, emphasises 
the vivid colours worn by women and children in endless. 
variety and texture. At the end of a winding lane deserted by 
the gay crowd which streams into the busy “‘ chowk,” the gaunt 
and shattered towers of the Residency rise above a broken wall, 
and cast long, dark shadows on the green turf of the compound 
within the ivy-clad ramparts. The aspect of the melancholy 
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ruin suggests a wreck of centuries’ duration rather than one 
of modern date. Nature throws a glossy veil of green leaves 
and clasping tendrils round empty window-space and yawning 
breach, softening the stern outlines of the ruined edifice ; but 
the destructive Indian climate rapidly obliterates the traces 
of the past, and the central monument of the great siege 
must inevitably perish in another generation, unless means be 
taken to preserve a building exposed to the ravages of an 
Indian sun and the fierce burst of the wild monsoon. Sun and 
storm rival the havoc of shot and shell in the red walls which 
sheltered two thousand of our countrymen during the terrible 
six months of the siege. An inscription marks the spot where 
Sir Henry Laurence, the beloved commander of the garrison, 
received his death-wound; and his tomb in the adjacent burial-. 
ground, sweet with climbing roses, recalls his dying words in 
the moss-grown epitaph encircling the stone: ‘‘ Henry Laurence 
lies here, who tried to do his duty, and may God have mercy on his 
soul.” Though grief and dismay bowed down the hearts of 
soldiers and civilians at the irreparable loss, their indomitable 
courage survived the heavy blow; and three months of the 
gallant defence had yet to pass before Havelock advanced to 
the rescue. A cloud of sorrow again darkened the dawn of joy 
when the brave General, exhausted by the hardships of his. 
terrible march, expired in the hour of victory. His crumbling 
monument in the Alum Bagh records that ‘‘ He combined the 
profession of a Christian with the duty of a soldier”; and in his. 
last moments, turning to his friend Outram, who watched 
beside him, Havelock, in calm and hopeful accents, uttered 
the memorable words which strike the keynote of his 
heroic career: ‘“ For forty years I have tried to rule 
my life so that I might meet Death without fear.” <A 
flight of broken steps leads to the cavernous cellars where 
women and children huddled together in the intense darkness, 
while the ceaseless storms of artillery hurtled overhead. Froma 
loophole in the red walls, now overhung with tangled creepers, 
the sound of the Highland bag-pipes first reached the ears of the 
beleaguered garrison, bringing hope to the weary hearts which 
yet feared to believe the tidings of the fair-haired Scottish 
lassie who recognised the familiar music of her far-off mountain 
land. As the pale and emaciated faces pressed round the 
2* 
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agitated girl whose broken accents conveyed the message of 
coming succour, the brave spirits, which had borne the cruel 
suspense with unflinching fortitude, sank beneath the sudden 
weight of unlooked-for joy, and the rigid tension of almost 
‘superhuman endurance was broken by a passionate outburst 
of sobs and tears. 

The old soldier who marshals strangers through the ruined 
‘presidency belonged to the defending garrison, and his personal 
reminiscences of the heroic resistance invest the pathetic scene 
‘with vivid reality. As we turn for a farewell glance at the 
‘mouldering ruins which hold such a priceless store of deathless 
amemories, the sun, which has been hidden for a while beneath 
tthe heavy clouds which bring the March ‘‘ mango-showers ” 
to set the young fruit, breaks out in dazzling glory, bathing 
wall and tower and green enclosure in a flood of golden light. 
A slanting sunbeam smites the rose-wreathed tomb of Henry 
Laurence with a glittering sword; doves coo dreamily from 
the drooping branches of a graceful neem-tree in an angle 
of broken masonry, but the soft stir of bird and leaf fails to 
‘disturb the hush which broods over the melancholy scene. A 
wandering breeze rustles in the ivy, the brief Indian twilight 
falls like a veil over the darkening world, and the mournful 
ruins vanish from sight, to re-appear in blackest shadow and 
‘whitest light as the yellow moon irradiates the night with 
unearthly glory. The inexorable march of time and change is 
‘realised with double intensity in the presence of the decaying 
fabric, once the centre of bitter conflict and noble self- 
devotion in that fatal past which, together with the 
monument of its fame, is quickly falling into the grave of 
years. The sister city of Cawnpore, where the Indian Mutiny 
weached the climax of horror, lies forty milés to the south of 
Lucknow. .The sacred Ganges winds through a yellow waste 
of sand on the edge of the populous but unremarkable 
town, now busily engaged in the threefold interests of cotton 
factories, flour mills, and saddlery.. Wheeler’s entrenchment 
is the first destination of the traveller, who passes through 
grass-grown earthworks to the well from whence water 
was drawn at a risk of human life which recalls the 
perils hazarded by the chivalrous warriors of Israel, who 
dashed through the ranks of the foe to bring King David 
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the precious draught from the Well of Bethlehem. Trailing 
vines and nodding grasses cover the decaying woodwork with 
emerald verdure, and interlacing roots of luxuriant trees 
penetrate far below the surface of the parched ground in 
search of moisture from the hidden spring which makes a 
tiny oasis in the sandy plain. Within the narrow boundary 
of the slight embankment, General Wheeler collected the 
handful’ of native troops which remained loyal to England, 
and, defending six hundred and thirty persons—men, women, 
and children—for weeks behind this feeble barrier, retained 
his position until sickness and death disabled the exhausted 
garrison. Ina moment of despair the treacherous promises 
of Nana Sahib led to an unconditional surrender, resulting in 
the savage massacre which stained the annals of native warfare 
with an ineffaceable blot. The promise of a safe conduct 
from the scene of prolonged suffering lured the crowd of 
hapless victims to the “ Sati Chowie-Ghét,” an ancient temple 
on the banks of the Ganges, three miles below the city. In 
the peaceful stillness of a sunlit Indian morning, as we 
stand beneath the red colonnade of. the’ deserted temple, 
the terrible scenes enacted in this tranquil spot seem 
unreal as a dream. The broad blue river ripples. past 
grey flights of  moss-grown steps which form the 
“Ghat,” from whence the temple worshippers descended to 
bathe in the sacred stream. A grove of feathery tamarinds. 
casts flickering light and shadow across the crumbling portico, 
and the silence of the lonely scene remains unbroken. | Here 
the betrayed fugitives arrived, to find, instead of the promised 
boats to bear them away into safety, an overwhelming force of 
native troops. They rushed upon the defenceless assembly 
with savage glee, throwing their victims from the steep stairs 
of the ‘‘ Ghdt” into the Ganges, which rolled beneath. Strong 
man, trembling woman, and shrieking child shared the same 
terrible fate, and the mysterious waters of the historic river, 
which hides within its bosom the manifold tragedies of countless 
centuries, closed in silence and darkness over the costly sacrifice: 
of Christian life. The noble memorial church, rich in marble 
and mosaic, contains a list of the Nana’s English victims on 
the alabaster panels of the beautiful apse. Monumental slabs 
line the walls and repeat the melancholy tale, adding the 
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frequent inscription: ‘‘ These are they which came out of great 
tribulation.” The gloom of Lucknow, softened but not 
dispelled by the natural brightness and beauty of the city 
which now ranks as a favourite civil and military station, 
deepens into midnight blackness at Cawnpore, where the final 
act of the ghastly tragedy was consummated at the famous 
well. 

A lovely memorial garden, containing fourteen acres of 
consecrated ground, encircles the shrine of martyrdom. 
The tempered sunlight stealing through dark aisles of 
cypress and dense thickets of bay, scarcely gilds the gloom 
of the hushed and haunted spot. No sound of music is 
suffered to break the brooding stillness of the air once 
rent by the dying cries which rose to Heaven as the great 
holocaust was offered. The horseman dismounts and 
uncovers as he enters the gate of the sacred garden, which 
no native foot may tread, and where even fair-haired English 
children cease their accustomed play, taught from infancy 
to revere this holiest spot in the wide Indian Empire, though 
wondering eyes and awestruck faces may show but vague 
comprehension of the rule to which obedience is paid. A 
white tomb gleaming here and there from leafy depths of 
shadow, marks the spot where some straggler was shot in 
a vain attempt to escape from the murderous Sepoys who 
hemmed in their hapless prey. Black avenues of funereal 
cypress converge in the centre of the solemn garden, where 
flights of marble steps ascend a green mound to a parapet 
encircling the sculptured marble arcade of the covered well, 
crowned by the tall white figure of the sorrowing angel who 
gazes with bent head and downcast eyes upon the shrine of 
agony and death. The clasped hands hold palm branches of 
victory, the folded wings rest against a lofty cross of snowy 
marble, and the pedestal of the pathetic statue bears the 
following inscription : ‘‘ Sacred to the perpetual memory of a 
great company of Christian people, chiefly women and children, 
who near this spot were cruelly massacred by the rebel Nana 
Dhoondopunt, of Bithoor, and cast, the dying with the dead, into 
the well beiow, on the 15th day of Fuly, 1857.” 

The touching beauty of Marochetti’s angelic guardian 
appeals to the heart with irresistible power. The cold and 
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passionless judgments of impartial criticism find no place on 
this hallowed ground, and starting tears pay their tribute to 
the purity and tenderness of the sculptor’s ideal as we gaze 
upon the haunting face of the pitying angel who guards the 
eternal sleep of the unforgotten dead. White roses bloom 
round the green altar of sacrifice, and starry jasmine mingles 
with trailing wreaths of purple bougainvillea growing in lavish 
luxuriance over cross and headstone in this sanctuary of death. 
The bulbul warbles a melancholy song from the dark recesses 
of the crowding trees, but the soft, sweet notes only lend a 
deeper solemnity to the intense repose of the memorial 
garden, redolent of a peace and tranquillity entirely apart 
from the gorgeous land of restless life and brilliant colour 
which forms the frame of the tragic picture. 

Forty years have elapsed since the massacre caused by 
the Indian Mutiny, but the magnitude of the crime then 
committed is impressed on the native mind by every means 
which Government can devise in order to perpetuate the 
detestation in which the outrage is eternally held. All native 
buildings in Lucknow and Cawnpore are thrown open free of 
charge to English visitors, and no payment may be taken by 
native custodians for services rendered to the governing race. 
Penalties are enforced with scrupulous exactness, infringement 
of prescribed regulations is punished with unremitting severity, 
and no opportunity is lost of engraving the shameful story of 
the past indelibly on native memory as a future warning to the 
people of those ill-starred cities where the flower of English life 
was cut off in the dark days of 1857. 

The nature of our Oriental fellow-subjects may be better 
understood at the present time than in the preceding genera- 
tion, but the subtle Hindi temperament contains an element 
of perpetual danger, though the peril is minimised by the 
universality of telegraphic communication, the network of 
Indian railways, and the rapid mobilisation of the army. The 
innumerable divisions of caste and creed also form strong 
barriers to native unity in a common cause, but the inscrutable 
reserve of Hindt character, like a shrouding mist on a silent 
sea, conceals the unfathomable depths from which it arises. 
Education advances with such rapid strides that the keen- 
witted children of an ancient civilisation, upon which England, 
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for good or evil, is erecting the superstructure of nineteenth- 
century science, are pronounced intellectually equal at seventeen 
to the average Englishman of twenty-seven. The weapons 
thus placed in native hands may yet be turned against the 
Empire in no distant future, for European statecraft has never 
yet succeeded in gauging the latent possibilities of Oriental 
subtlety. The Hindd student of Schopenhauer and Herbert 
Spencer may discard the practices of his native creed while 
remaining a nominal adherent to the faith of his forefathers, 
but the result of scientific education without a religious basis 
remains at present an unsolved problem with regard to Asiatic 
races, whose creed, however corrupt and degraded, was, 
until the last twenty years, the ruling power and motive of 
common life. 

The cringing inhabitants of Cawnpore afford a striking proof 
of the fact that self-abasement, rather than self-respect, is the 
foundation-stone of Indian character, in all respects diametri- 
cally opposite to European mind and temper. Eagerness to 
disclaim any sympathy with their compatriots in the past is 
evident among those old enough to remember the tragedy 
enacted on the spot, and as we cross the expanse of sand 
formed by the dry bed of the shrunken river, our guide, with 
profuse salaams, and brown face wreathed with smiles, 
apologises for his exhaustive knowledge of the tragic sites by 
explaining that his information was derived from his grand- 
father, who related the story of the massacre to this expert 
cicerone in his infancy. 

The burning winds of this sultry March hasten our departure 
from Cawnpore, proverbially the hottest place in Northern 
India. The concentrated power of the fierce Indian sun pours 
down on the sandy plain, and the brooding heat lies on the 
level lands almost in visible and tangible form. A woman in 
red skirt and yellow sari seems to focus the brilliant light on 
her gaudy attire as she performs her ceremonial ablutions in 
the holy river, pouring the water from her brazen lotah 
towards every point of the compass as a libation to the 
omnipresent divinities of her ancient creed. The hush of 
noonday broods over the silent scene, the oxen are asleep 
in their stalls, and brown forms lie prostrate beneath the 
thick foliage of a mango grove as the train crosses the fields 
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of white opium poppies which alternate with indigo and wheat. 
Cawnpore vanishes in the yellow mist of heat, but remains 
as a precious possession of memory to the pilgrims whose 
lot is cast in that land of peace and liberty from which so 
many exiles have gone forth to suffering and death, in order 
to extend the boundaries of English rule, and to bring the 
blessings of the mother-country to the Eastern Empire which 
owns her beneficent sway. 


EmiLy A. RICHINGS. 








Werelle: a Tale of an Austral Maid. 


By G. FirtH Scott. 


CHAPTER IX. 


JupGine from its exterior surroundings, Merryvale-lane, a 
little short, blind alley-way off Ghouldom-street, in the least 
aristocratic part of Sydney, did not owe its name to any typical 
characteristics of its own. 

The roadway, such as it was, was dirty, narrow, and uneven, 
and the pavement which flanked it on either side was more 
disturbingly irregular than those of the principal streets of the 
city. It was a good-paying property; for, although the houses 
were cramped and mean-looking, they brought in proportion- 
ately very much more rental than a mansion would if it had 
been built upon the same area of land. The tenants were of a 
very varied class—varied, that is, in the degree of their squalor 
and uncleanness, morally, mentally, and physically. Other- 
wise they could be roughly summarised as consisting of dead- 
beats, dissolutes, and drunks. In close proximity were the 
dens in whidh the visitors from China crowded together, but 
the atmosphere of Merryvale-lane was white in aspiration if in 
nothing else, and the yellow colonists from Pekin were sternly 
refused admittance to any of the houses. At the corner was 
an establishment licensed for the retail of spirituous and other . 
alcoholic liquors, and into the pockets of the licensee 
practically all the earnings of the residents up the lane found 
their way—all, that is, that was left after the none too humble 
rental had been squeezed from questionably-earned incomes 
for the further glorification of those wealthy, respectable, and 
leading citizens who owned the property, and helped to hold 
up the pillars of religion and society by means of the money 
they were at such pains to acquire, while keeping the source a 
secret. 
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In the small backyard of No. 7,a man sat on an upturned 
gin case, peeling potatoes. A greasy, black top hat was tilted 
forward over his eyes and shaded what might once have been 
a handsome, manly enough face, but which was now little 
more than a design of alcohol worked in human flesh. The 
eyes were half-hidden with red-edged lids, and what could be 
seen of them was dull and blood-shot. The nose was a mass 
of little red and yellow patches with deepened lines traced here 
and there, as though the fiery liquor consumed during past 
years had run into minute rivulets that chased one another in 
search of an outlet that was never to be found. A ragged, 
untidy beard hid the rest of the face. 

His clothes were large and roomy, and consisted of an 
ancient frock coat, green on the shoulders, polished at the back, 
and dingy in the skirt. A waistcoat of similar peculiarities hid 
all except the neck band and a few square inches of a dirty shirt ; 
the trousers matched the coat and waistcoat in colour, fit, and 
antiquity. His boots were heavy and well worn. 

‘Just look lively wid’ them taters, Jack, will ye now, ye 
lazy blagaird !’”’ came through the half-opened back door. 

The man stopped in the picking-out of an eye from a 
“‘ tater,” and turned his head slowly on one side, till his face 
was towards the door. A grotesque wink contorted his 
unhealthy features, and the hand that held the broken knife 
wherewith he was peeling the potatoes was raised with the 
index finger outstretched until it came against the side of his 
nose. 

** All right, me jewel, all right,” he replied ; and with a jerk 
and a sway he resumed his labour. 

“Is it slapin’ ye are, ye drunken divil?” came from the 
interior of the house, followed by heavy footsteps and the 
grating back of the door, as a short, shapeless woman came 
into the yard. 

‘I’m just through, Biddy ; ’pon my soul, I’m just through, 
and a very fine lot of taters they are, too,” said the man, as he 
shakingly reached down for the tin dish into which he had 
put the peeled potatoes and held it up for admiration of its 
contents. 

“Ye dhirty, loafin’ deadbeat! is them what ye call paled?” 
exclaimed Biddy, as she pulled out one that had still half its 
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original: covering on and all the eyes conspicuous in their 
ungouged simplicity. 

** Ah,. yes; .I had not come to that one yet, you know, Biddy 
dear. I was feeling a little shaky, you know—the sun’s very 
warm to-day, you know, Biddy dear.” 

‘“‘ The sun, is it? Little matters wid the sun toa drunken 
divil like yez! Git out of that wid.yez, ye broken-down worth- 
less———” and Biddy added further. titles, the repetition of 
which is not. of importance, as she flung the half-peeled 
potato and knocked the man’s hat off. 

He reached unsteadily to pick it up, and, by the time he 
had replaced it on his head, the woman had gone inside, 
hurling maledictions on his head, to complete the task he had 
failed in. 

*“‘ That’s all right,” muttered Jack to himself, as he slowly 
rose to his feet. ‘‘ Now I’ll go and _ have a drink.” 

But the only way out of the yard was through the back door, 
and after going through that. he was compelled to pass through. 
the kitchen, where Biddy sat wrathful and well armed with 
missiles, which, past experience taught him, would fly at his 
head directly he came within range. 

“No; I'll have a smoke instead,” he mused, as he 
remembered the state of affairs. 

There was some half-smoked tobacco in the short clay pipe 
he drew from his waistcoat pocket, and he fumbled about for a 
match to light it with. But matches were not to be found, 
and Jack had started off to the kitchen fire before he recalled 
the threatening Biddy inside. 

“* Well, then, I’ll have a sleep,” he said, and, replacing his. 
pipe in his pocket, he lowered himself gently on to the ground 
and with his back to the wall of the house, and the sun smiling 
down upon him, he consigned himself to slumber. 

Fitfully over the houses came the rumble of the street traffic, 
tempered by a myriad of sounds from the various houses in 
the lane, and softly they sounded in the muddled ears of Jack. 
as he sank into a heavy, senseless doze. 

*¢ Jack, I’m wantin’ wood,” came from the kitchen; but Jack 
was oblivious. 

** Jack, ye divil, d’yez hear me now?” sounded in a higher 
key. 
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The back door was pulled open, and the frowzy head of 
Biddy looked round. 

“* Jack, where are yez? Oh, ye lazy loafer, is that it?” she 
said, as she caught sight of him sleeping. 

A moment later there was a swish through the air and a 
splash as a pail-full of unclean water fell upon the slumbering 
man, and brought him back to reality. 

*“Oh, come now, Biddy, this is too bad, you know,” he 
exclaimed, scrambling to his feet and looking at his dripping 
garments, while Biddy gave vent to a shriek of elfin laughter. 

“‘ Biddy, you—you’re a beast,” he said angrily. 

“Is it the likes of you that calls me a baste?” cried the 
other, as she sprang through the doorway and let the ‘pail 
follow its contents at the man’s head. But he was more lively 
than he had been a short while ago, and clumsily catching the 
pail he sent it back; only he missed his mark, and the clatter 
it made on the stones formed an accompaniment to the torrent 
of abuse that came from Biddy’s lips. When silence again 
came into the yard, he was sitting, wet, bruised, and bleeding, 
where he had lately slept, and she was creating havoc and 
dismay amongst the utensils of the kitchen. 

**T will leave her; I will, indeed. I will not work for her 
any more, and she can whistle for her brother’s money,” he 
muttered to himself, as he mopped at his damaged nose with 
the long-unwashed rag that did duty for a handkerchief. “I 
shall return to my profession and leave her to her own base 
ends.” 

Then he arose, and, walking hesitatingly to the back door, 
pushed it open. 

Biddy had apparently retired in search of something else 
that was breakable, and he heard her voice sound shrilly in the 
lane in front of the house. He went rapidly to the front door, 
and before he could quite grasp his own intentions, had it shut 
and bolted. At last he could breathe freely. 

The hubbub continued outside, and he crept back to the 
kitchen, and taking off his coat, spread it out in front of the 
fire, while he examined the remainder of his vestments to 
ascertain how much moisture he had about him. The coat 
had suffered the most, so he lit his pipe and proceeded, now 
that he was in comparative safety, to await developments. 
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He had not long to wait, for suddenly the hubbub outside 
subsided, and a fury of blows fell on the front door. 

“Jack! Jack! Ye divil, open; open it quick. Oh! for the 
love of God, open it, Jack darlin’. The traps is coming, and 
Patsy Delaney’s kilt, and it’s me they’ll run in. Jack 4 

A renewal of the hubbub, and strong male voices above it, 
came to him as he stood irresolutely in the kitchen. He crept 
back to the front door, and, stooping down, looked through the 
keyhole just in time to see Biddy, with a constable on either 
side, starting down the lane, and more constables, carrying 
a stretcher with something heavy on it, following. He came 
back to the kitchen. 

“No; I’ma respectable man. I am a bailiff by profession, 
and I will resume the practice of my profession again this very 
day,” he mumbled to himself. ‘‘ Biddy and I are no longer 
one; she has deceived and struck me. I will seek other 
lodgings. She must fight her battles by herself.” 

An hour later he quietly crept from the house, with what 
money he could find in Biddy’s secret corners, with the 
intention of seeking a fresh habitation. But there was a 
danger which he had not perceived. In turning the corner he 
had to pass the door of the public-house, and the force of 
custom turned his steps through instead of past it. When he 
again emerged, his money had greatly diminished, and his 
state was such that a passing constable was constrained to 
convey him to the nearest station. 

The following day his long record of similar offences was. 
recounted to the magisterial bench, and, for a month, he was 
removed from his accustomed haunts. When he was free once 
more he found himself in a changed condition and with a 
changed prospect in front of him. 

A month’s absence from the exciting worries of ordinary 
daily life is always salutary, more particularly when it carries. 
with it systematic exercise, regular and plain diet, and good 
hygienic surroundings. 

Hence it was that, when he emerged from the establishment 
maintained by the State for the would-be improvement of such 
as himself, Jack felt a better and wiser man than he had done 
for years before. He had had time to do two things that he 
had avoided doing until compelled—compelled, that is, to do 
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the one, and consequently forced to do the other. He had 
managed to get really and thoroughly sober, and had faced his 
past and set his record in order. And a very bad record it 
was. ; 

Somewhere away in the far-off hazy distance, there was.a 
vivid streak of light, so bright that its reflection still shone 
through the mists of wasted years. That, Jack knew was love ; 
love given in the long ago; love that lit up his life so brightly 
then, that everything around him was glorified. But it had 
gone out suddenly, and his eyes had been so dazed that what 
was really only a twilight of happiness had seemed to him the 
deepest and blackest of nights. And he had plunged forward, 
madly, blindly, recklessly, never caring where he went, never 
heeding what he did, till there came another glimmer through 
the dark, He could look back at it now and see that it was 
also a bright, strong light, and that he had only been in 
twilight all the other time; but circumstances appear so. 
different when conditions are changed. 

Again it was love that illumined his path, and again every- 
thing around him seemed glorified, till, strangely, a ray from 
that other centre crossed him, and, dazzling his eyes again, he 
no longer saw the beauty of his surroundings, but knew only 
darkness, into which and through which he plunged and. 
stumbled. ° 

When he emerged, he was growing sober in gaol, and the 
nearest memory was that of the red-headed, fiery Biddy. 

All that had occurred in the second reign of darkness was a 
confused mass of contradictions; only Biddy was clear. He 
recalled one or two events fairly well, and recollected having 
acted, during his lucid intervals, as a bailiff for a money-lender. 
His professional experiences were not always so soothing as 
they might have been, and, more often than not, the money he 
had earned as a man in possession had gone in washing the 
memory of his experience from his mind. But he had found 
employment, at all events ; and now that he was allowed to go. 
out into the world again, he turned to it as a means of support, 
till tame and its accompanying changes should put him in the 
way of doing better. 

For he had resolved, after settling his accounts with the 
past, that the future should tell a better tale. 
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He emerged from his confinement at the expiration of the 
month, and putting his hands in his empty pockets, walked 
-briskly down the street. At any rate, he would start off with 
some show of energy. He reached the corner and turned 
round it, almost colliding with Biddy as he did so. 

‘Oh, Jack, ye divil, and it’s me ye should be delighted to 
see,” she exclaimed, as she seized hold of him and pressed a 
fervid kiss upon him. 

He had determined to avoid her in the future in his efforts 
to regain lost ground, but he was not prepared to have his 
determination so soon put to the test. 

“I’m in a hurry, Biddy; I’m going after work. Don’t 
detain me,” he said. 

*‘ After work? Faith, and haven’t yez had enough while ye 
-was.inside thim walls?” she replied, jerking her thumb over 
her shoulder in the direction of the gaol. 

‘No; this is different work. You see, I’m tired of the past. 
I’ve been thinking, and I’m going to set out for something 
better.” 

‘Better? Is it better than me, ye mane? Because I’ll tell 
yez, Jack, me boy, and mind me, now, if it’s me ye thinks ye’ll 
better, it’s better for yez to hould the tongue of yez, or by the 
soul of me I’ll stiffen yez, that I will,” cried Biddy, her temper 
rising rapidly before the suggested insult of his bettering 
himself without her. 

**You don’t understand, Biddy.” 

“Don’t I? And it’s maybe yourself that can teach me, is 
it, ye dirty, loafin’ scoundrel that yez are!’ 

“‘ If you’re going to talk like that, Biddy, I’ll not stay with 
you.” 

“Won't yez? Yez won’t stay with me, won’t yez? Bedad, 
then I’ll—whist now, Jack darlin’, there’s a trap comin’ along 
behind yez. Come away now, till I tell yez the news. It’s 
meself that has to be mighty careful nowadays.” 

Jack, reluctant but unresisting, allowed himself to be 
marched off by the now pacified Biddy, and when the constable 
whose advent had turned the vials of her wrath into kindness 
overtook and passed them, they were walking peacefully along, 
Biddy pouring outa long pathetic story into her companion’s 
ears of the sorrows she had experienced during his absence and 
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the joy she felt at his return. She was back at her old home, 
she told him, and there he was conveyed by her, his decision 
to strike out a fresh line for himself being, for the time at least, 
suspended from active operation. 

“It’s all right now, me boy,” she said, when they had 
arrived at the house in the dirty little lane. ‘‘ You see, the 
traps made a great fuss because Patsy Delaney was busted 
on the head, and they ran me off because they could find 
divil a sowl else. But Patsy was no more dead than me; 
and when he sat up in the hospital he started swearing at 
Micky O’Reilly for a mane, low cratur in hitting him on 
the head wid his pickaxe. So they let me go and took Micky 
instead. But Patsy got up again all right, and Micky got 
off as well. It’s only you, ye divil, that hadn’t the savee to 
beat them dirty traps. Now, hold yez tongue, will yez, while 
I tell yez the news. It’s me brother that’s been found. Oh, 
and a fine gintleman he is, too; and he says as how he'll 
give me a pound a-week as long as I’ll kape out of his 
way. It was Father Danahey that found him and made 
the arrangement. Oh, but it’s the prastes that does the 
good work in this world, me boy, and bad luck to yez for 
being the dirty Protestant that yez are; and the Holy Mother 
forgive me for bein’ trucked with the likes of yez. Now, 
look’ee here, darlin’; we'll have a small somethin’ on it. 
Here’s a fine new bob; now, go to the old place at the 
corner and fetch along all the rum yez can get for the 
money, and we'll drink to the glory of the Pope, God bless 
him, and to purgatory wid the traps! Take it now and be 
slippy, or I’ll break the head of yez wid a flat-iron.” 

Jack took the shilling. Discretion seemed the better part 
of valour, and if he could once get outside alone—well, 
Biddy would have to wait a long while for the rum. He 
got as far as the corner without looking round, and when 
he did so he saw his late companion standing at the doorway. 
She waved a towel at him to hurry, and he turned the corner. 
Safely round, he took to-his heels, and many streets and 
corners were between him and Biddy before he stayed his 
haste. The month’s plain feeding and steady working had 
been very beneficial to his health, and he had been able to 
move very much more rapidly than he had done for years, ~ 
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Safe from pursuit, he bethought him where he was, and 
how he could get to the office of his one-time employer, 
where he had intended going when Biddy waylaid and 
carried him off. He had taken the opposite direction in his 
flight, and only after half-an-hour’s walking did he arrive at 
his destination. He arrived at an opportune moment. There 
was a case on hand where immediate possession had to be 
taken, and the man whose turn it was to carry out the law 
in that respect had sought for and obtained consolation in 
his waiting moments round the corner. He was too far gone 
even to act as a man in possession, and the money-lender 
was fuming with rage, for the afternoon was passing, and 
he knew that if he did not execute before the sun went down 
there would be a moonlight flit from the house, and that 
the next day his chance of recovery would be nil. 

Matters were in an unsettled and unsatisfactory state when 
Jack reached the office. 

‘““Is Mr. Gollett in?” he asked, as he looked round the 
well-remembered little den that did duty for an outside office. 
In the corner sat the man who should have been in possession, 
red-faced and asleep. 

A door at the back of the office opened, and his late 
employer came out. 

“By the Lord, Jack, you’re the very man I want!” he 
exclaimed. 

“TI called round——” began Jack. 

“Oh, yes! I know; that’s all right. Here, come in here, 
and get away as quick as you can,” Gollett exclaimed, as 
he lifted up the flap of the counter and pulled Jack inside. 
‘‘ Here, this is the warrant, and this is the address. It’s a 
matter of seventy pounds, and you’ve got to be in before 
sunset. Go right off, now, and don’t wait for anything. 
Have you got any money?” 

‘No, sir; I haven’t.” 

‘Oh, well; that’s all right, too. You won’t want any, and 
you can’t get drunk on the way. We'll be round in the 
morning, or I'll send you some round there as soon as I 
get your report. So now be off, sharp; you’ll want to get 
over the ferry, and here’s a ticket for you.” 

Fortune was kinder to him than he had expected, Jack 
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mused, as he hurried along to the address given. It was 
over the harbour on the north side, still further away from 
Biddy and her haunts, he thankfully remembered. For a 
week, at all events, he would be able to lie safe in ambush 
without any fear of her finding him out. After that, he 
would get away from. the city altogether, and seek some 
fresh pastures in which to end his days. 

It wanted half-an-hour to the time when his warrant would 
be useless for the day when Jack arrived at the cottage 
where he had to execute. Quietly slipping in the back 
way, he tried and found the back door open, and entered. 
The kitchen was unoccupied, and he went on into the house. 
As he reached the passage he heard footsteps coming towards 
him, and stopped. 

“What do you want?” asked a voice, which sounded 
strangely familiar in his ears. 

**Does Mr. Gillam live here, ma’am?” he asked. 

“Gillam? No. I don’t know the name.” 

*“ Ain’t this Rose Cottage, Bay-road, North Shore?” 

“Yes,” replied the voice, that he now saw was that of a 
woman whose figure was indistinctly visible in the dusk. 

** Well, then, this is Mr. Gillam’s house, and I reckon you’d 
best give possession quietly. Of course, it’s very unpleasant 
to you, ma’am, but you see I must do my duty.” 

“But I don’t understand you.” 

“Well, you see, ma’am, it’s this way. Mr. Gillam owes 
Mr. Gollett—that is, my boss—the sum of seventy pounds; 
and Mr. Gollett has a verdict against him, and has issued 
a warrant, and has sent me over to execute it on the furniture 
of this house, which he understands is Mr. Gillam’s.” 

** But I tell you that this is not Mr. Gillam’s house, and 
there is no one of that name here.” 

‘‘Then, maybe, you'll say who is here.” 

‘“*My son has this house—Mr. Smith.” 

“Smith! a familiar name to me, ma’am. But you'll excuse 
me, I can’t go on that; I must execute my warrant. 

“What do you intend to do, then?” 

“Well, I'll have to tender you the warrant, and if you 
don’t take it I’ll have to keep it till the master comes in; 
and, in the meantime, I’ll just go round the place and take 
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a list of what’s here and what isn’t, to save time, like, if 
you’ve no objections.” 

** Indeed, you will do no such thing; at all events, tilk 
my son returns.” 

** Well, ma’am, of course, I’m very sorry; but I hope 
you won’t take on about it. You don’t know. You never 
does. Your son is a young man, I take it; and you never 
knows what them young men is up to. He might be Mr. 
Smith to you and to me, but Lord knows who he is to anyone 
else—especially to financial agents.” 

** My son is not << 

“*No, ma'am, I know. I’d be very sorry to think he was. 
But, you see, I can’t do anything else but wait; so, if you 
don’t object—I don’t want to hurt your feelings—but I'll 
have to lock the front door meantime, so as nothing can be 
taken out that way, and then I'll just sit down and wait 
in the kitchen till the master comes in. I don’t doubt he’ll 
fix it up all right.” 

** But, my good man——’ 

** Excuse me, ma’am, won’t you?” Jack remarked politely, 
as he stepped past her, and, walking to the front door, locked 
it and put the key in his pocket. 

‘* Now, ma’am, if you please, I’ll take a list,” he said, as 
he opened the door of a room and entered it, she close after 
him. 

**It’s a bit dusky-like in here. Perhaps I’d better light the 
gas,” he said, and suiting his action to the word, he struck a 
match and lit a burner. 

Then he turned to look round the room, and in doing so 
looked at the woman, who had come into the room with him. 

** Great God !—Elsie! ”’ 

The man staggered back from before her, his eyes wide open, 
his mouth gaping, and a scared expression over his white, 
drawn face. 

The woman had been watching him suspiciously till the 
light came, till she met his eyes and heard his exclamation. 
Then her cheeks went ashen, and her lips faded in the shock. 
she received. 

** Jack !—oh, Jack!—why aren’t you dead?” 

The anguish of her cry was more bitter than the terrified: 
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astonishment in his. He felt it as he stood there and blindly 
strove to understand. Were the streaks of light in the clouds 
of the past going to live over again, or only come to torment 
him ? : 

She stood looking at him vacantly. What was the meaning 
of it all, and why had he come? She could not get beyond 
that, and her brain only kept repeating the questions, ‘‘ What 
does it mean?” and ‘‘ Why has he come?” 

“* Elsie !—you said your son—tell me——” 

There was not strength to finish the sentence, either of voice 
or will, but the yearning, passionate look in the eyes made up 
for all the rest. 

“* Mine, yes. Mine and—yours,” wailed the woman, for- 
getting her mental questions in the new-found grief. ‘Oh, 
Jack! Why have you come here? Why are you not dead?” 
she asked, bitterly. : 

**T don’t know,” the man answered simply, covering his 
eyes with his hand, and bowing his head. 

Then starting upright again, with his hand clenched at his 
side, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Would to God that I were! Would to 
God that I were!” 

‘Jack, you must go from here,” the woman gasped, as a 
fresh danger came into her mind. ‘“ He will be coming home ° 
soon. He does not know of you. Oh, my God! What will 
happen next?” 

She sank into a chair beside her, clasping her forehead with 
her hand, and swaying to and fro as she moaned and sobbed. 

**Elsie! Don’t; I can’t bear that! I'll go 1» 

‘“‘Then, go! For Heaven’s sake, go!” 

‘*But my warrant,” he exclaimed, as the object of his 
mission came to him, as his eyes fell upon the blue paper he 
was holding in his hand. 

‘“‘ Look—quick, Elsie; tell me, how long have you been 
here ?”’ he asked, excitedly. 

‘*Not a month,” she moaned. 

‘* And two months’ interest is due. Thank God for that,” 
he exclaimed. He had reached the door in obedience to the 
blind impulse that he had to fly anywhere away from the 
hearing of the woman’s sobs, when he stopped and came back 
to where she sat. 
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** Elsie—God knows—not all my fault,”.he jerked out. 

**Go—for Heaven’s sake, go!” she moaned. 

“Yes, I’m going. I’m going where you'll never see me 
again. I’m a bad lot, I know, but it ain’t all my fault. You 
know that, Elsie. It was all that devil’s doing, curse her. 
But it’s done now. Good-bye, Elsie, and—don’t let him 
know.” 

She was alone when she looked up, and the kitchen door 
was closed, and when her son returned. home she was only pale 
and careworn. 

But it puzzled both Dick and Begg to understand how the 
front door had become locked and the key lost. 

Dinner at the cottage that evening was very subdued, so far 
as any conversation was concerned. Mrs. Smith listened to 
the stream of observations Begg made, but said little in reply ; 
while Dick was away in the clouds so much that it required an 
effort on his part to remember the food before him. 

Begg tried in vain to infuse some animation into the party, 
but failing to elicit anything more than an occasional assent, 
he abandoned the attempt, and drifted round to his great pet 
hobby, the doctrine of fate. 

‘It is a very cold, barren idea of religion,” she observed. 

‘That depends upon how you look at it,” he answered. 
‘** To me fatalism is like a man who, being a swimmer, fall into 
the deep, rushing stream. Confident in his own skill, he knows 
he will not sink, and so he does not struggle, but floats on till 
opportunity affords him a landing-place on the bank. The 
man who cannot swim, and who plunges and struggles against 
an overwhelming tide, and who is soon exhausted and sinks 
and drowns is—well, not a fatalist. To a fatalist, trouble is only 
the passing storm which is necessary to prepare the way for 
succeeding sunshine. The storm may last all his life, so that if 
the sunshine is not for him it is for someone else. But he feels 
that it is all right. He is only a passenger, and does not think 
it necessary to walk round to instruct the captain or criticise 
the crew.” 

‘** But why should some have calm lives, while others have 
nothing but storm and confusion ?” 

**I do not know; but I can tell you what belief, born of 
desire, considers it. Only,I think you know {that of yourself 
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already. For my own part, I always fancy that if people could 
see their troubles from the standpoint of other people, they 
would not worry so much about them, to borrow an idea from 
Burns. That is why I always like to put trouble over till 
to-morrow. One can understand very much easier when there 
is no excitement on hand. Don’t you think so, Dick?” 

“Yes, I daresay,” Dick answered, suddenly awakening from 
his dreaming to heed the words which had been floating 
around him unnoticed during the meal. 

“Then wake up,” Begg laughed. ‘‘ You must not forget 
about your work to-night.” 

‘Ts it anything very important?” the mother asked, looking 
admiringly at her son. 

‘A description of a social gathering,” Begg interposed in 
answer. 

“Not the Shellbacks’?” Mrs. Smith asked quickly. 

Begg nodded, and Dick, looking down at his plate and 
colouring, said: 

‘“* Yes, for some reason or another, it has been pitched on 
me. I wish they would find someone else to do this social 
stuff.” 

His mother and Begg exchanged a quick glance. 

** Don’t grumble, my boy. It is all experience, and experience: 
is the stock-in-trade of the literary profession,” Begg remarked. 
** You can get some fun out of it, if you only watch.” ; 

“It is a great nuisance; I know that,” Dick retorted. 
“TI shall have to be off at once if I’m to call at the house 
before going to the Town Hall, where they are having the 
ball, so as to be instructed how to inspect the rooms 
as old Tabb said they wanted. I'll have to go now and 
change.” : 

After Dick had gone from the room, Begg looked over at 
Mrs. Smith, and said: 

“Dick would tell you that his troubles were far greater 
than you ever knew; and yet to you they are nothing more 
than the passing whims of a love-sick boy.” 

‘**T understand,”’ Mrs. Smith said, slowly. She was thinking 
of all the clouds that seemed to be gathering round her head. 
It was very good of Begg to talk as he was doing, and she 
fancied that his references were intended to relieve her burden 
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a little; but he did not know all that was in her mind, nor all 
that was threatening her. It was all very well for him to 
speak of being calm and postponing consideration of difficulties 
till the following day, but he did not see all that were around 
her, or else she had not acquired the same calm complacency 
which was the claimed gift of fatalists. 

“Yes; but only in part, I fancy,” Begg replied. ‘It is 
not to be grasped all at once—this idea we have—nor applied 
in every case at first sight. I admit that. But when it is 
mastered, it is the greatest blessing man can enjoy. It is 
‘tthe one vast superiority of the Eastern over the Western 
mind.” 

‘Ah, but you do not know how difficult it is for me now!”’ 
she exclaimed. 

** Wait till Dick has gone. I shall not be leaving for an 
‘hour or so after, and I think I can help you a little,” Begg 
said, as he rose from the table, and, filling his pipe, followed 
her out on to the verandah and sat smoking and thinking. 
Shortly afterwards, Dick left the house. 


CHAPTER xX. 


For some time neither spoke; Mrs. Smith sitting listlessly, 
and Begg waiting patiently for her to open the conversation. 
Presently she turned, and said: 

“Mr. Begg, what do you really think of this affair ?’’ 

“With regard to Dick?” 

“Yes. Do you think —it is so unlike him that I really 
cannot understand it.” 

“It may be what he in. his artificially imagined state 
‘would not have led one to expect; naturally, it is what 
one might look for.” 

“But he has always been so averse to anything of the 
kind. If a girl looked at him, it was enough for him to turn 
‘against her. There was a girl at Mulga who would have made 
him an excellent wife ; but because she showed her appreciation 
of him in little insignificant trifles, he practically ignored her, 
and now he is simply spell-bound by someone he has hardly 
spoken to.” 
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There was not much in the words to indicate the seething 
agitation of the mother’s heart; but Begg, always looking 
beneath the surface, noted the strained tone of the voice in 
which they were uttered. He felt that she was trying to 
assume an attitude that was not quite in keeping with the 
trend of affairs, and he admired the pride and vigour of mind 
that made her try to keep to herself the full force of her trial. 

“‘Dear old Mulga! I wish I had never left it,” she said, 
sadly, before he had time to reply. The remark strengthened 
his opinion. 

‘Do you not think that you can be of much greater service 
to Dick here than if you were up country?” he observed, 
quietly. 

‘“‘Oh, he does not seem to need me very much now, 
Mr. Begg. Once he used to tell me everything he did and 
thought; now he has scarcely a word for me. Everything 
seems to have gone from his mind but this—this girl, whoever 
she is.” 

‘** Miss Shellback.”’ 

““Oh, do you know? Is it Miss Shellback? Not George 
Shellback’s daughter? Oh, Mr. Begg, not that man’s 
daughter ?”’ 

Begg looked at the agitated face with sad, sympathetic 
eyes. 

‘Mrs. Smith, fate works very strangely with us sometimes. 
You must not judge too quickly. She is the girl of all others 
you would choose for Dick, if you knew her.” 

“But, Mr. Begg, you don’t know; you don’t understand.” 

“She is as different from the rest of her family as she 
well can be, except that she seems to have all the goodness 
of the father’s nature as it was at her age, and all the beauty 
of her mother, but without any other likeness to her,” Begg 
went on, as if he had not heard the interruption. 

** But you do not know. Oh, it is impossible! That name 
of all others! It is too cruel—too cruel!” 

‘She is a girl who would renounce everything for one she 
loved. She seems to have all those qualities which would 
have made so much difference had they been present in some 
of her relations. 

“But, Mr. Begg, you do not understand. It is impossible, 
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I tell you. That family has been—oh, I don’t know what 
to do!” 

She started to her feet, and walked impatiently to the 
end of the verandah and back. 

“‘Mrs. Smith, sit down, and let me tell you something.” 

She turned and looked at him. There was a ring in his 
voice-—a hard, strained tone—she had never heard before, 
and it startled her even in the midst of her tribulation. It 
was a tone of command, and the strength in it choked 
the rebellious outbreak that was straining her nerves. 
Mechanically, she obeyed. 

“A long time ago,” Begg began, ‘‘ there was a young girl 
in Sydney who had to work for her own living. She was 
employed in M’Maher’s fancy goods store. She lived at 
Miss Elim’s boarding-house in Fort-street.” 

“How do you know that?” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, looking 
in blank astonishment at her companion. 

‘“*Never mind that for the present. I want to put a case 
before you.” 

** But—well, I was that girl.” 

“I know it; but still I want to put this case before you.” 

*‘ Then how do you know?” | 

She looked at him with questioning eyes. The hints he 
had dropped the night before, and the references he now 
made to herself nearly thirty years ago, startled her. Did 
he know everything—this man of calm, unruffled mind and 
gentle manners—or was he reading her mind? Could he 
possibly know the history of the man who was there that 
afternoon ? 

“Very simply; but it will not assist the matter we are 
discussing, so I need not go into it now.” 

“But, Mr. Begg, tell me—what else do you know?” 

“*T will tell you as I go on.” 

‘“No, no; I must know now. I must know at once. I 
must—oh, tell me, for mercy’s sake, or I shall go mad!” 

“Do not be uneasy. I know many things of which I do 
not speak. I have told you that I will help you in this. 
Is not that enough? What good will be served by raking 
up particulars of detail and reminiscences that are of no 
value to the present? Wait till the time comes.” 
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“But answer me this one thing—do you know " 

“I know everything.” 

The woman’s head fell forward in her hands, and. in the 
anguish of the moment she moaned and rocked to and fro: 
on her chair. Begg rose, and his face was drawn and lined. 

“You should have trusted me better than that,” he said,. 
softly. ‘‘ It-was unnecessary for you to know it just yet, but it 
can make no difference now it is out.” 

**Oh, but Dick—he does not know,” she moaned. 

“Nor will he from me, until it is right that he should,” he 
answered. 

“Now let us turn from that,’ he continued, resuming his 
seat. ‘‘ Let us renew our consideration of the problem.” 

“If you know everything, you must know I can never 
allow him to marry or have anything to do with that girl.” 

“Mrs. Smith, I told you last night to wait till to-day, so that 
you should be able to look at matters calmly and without 
excitement and anxiety. You are now only making more 
difficulties for yourself, in letting your feelings gain such a 
mastery over you. I know what you would say. I know 
what most people would say, too, and you and most people 
would agree. But you would all be wrong. Let me advise 
you, let me help you.” 

“You may be wrong as well.” 

“I think not. One gets accustomed to recognising right 
from wrong after a time, and after one has passed through the 
mill of tribulation time and again. We are all inclined to be 
impatient at our lessons, Mrs. Smith. We are like children 
who want their own way in everything, and then cry because: 
they have it, and find out it is all wrong. The wise child heeds 
the voice of its parent; the wise man listens to the dictations of 
fate. A parent cannot stop to go into an elaborate explanation 
with his child why he tells him to do one thing and not to do 
another. He tells the child, and if he is not obeyed he punishes 
him. Fate is very much the same. It tells us, and if we do. 
not obey it at once we suffer till we do. The decree has to be 
carried out, and until it is, we flounder in the shoals of 
misfortune and trouble. We have to learn the lesson sooner 
or later, and it is much the best thing if we set to work at once. 
There was a time when I thought differently, and regarded my 
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own ideas and aspirations as superior to those which were set 
before me. Then came a period when I stopped to think and 
analyse. My own ideas and aspirations would not stand either 
thought or analysis; both tests led me to what I ultimately 
found were the inherent impulses of my nature. It was the 
artificial growth of weeds that bothered me, so I commenced 
to root them up. I know the difference now between wheat 
and tares.” 

‘‘ Then what must I do? Stand idly by and see my boy’s 
life wrecked, as——” 

‘* As yours was, you were going to add; and you would have 
been in error. Whatever wreck there was in yours, Mrs. 
Smith, was due either to yourself or to the outcome of that 
artificial state of which we hear so much nowadays as 
nineteenth-century Australian civilisation. It is all very well - 
in its way, especially when it is made use of; but it is an 
awkward infliction when it is abused.” 

‘Mr. Begg, what are you saying?” 

‘* What I believe is the truth, and what as a friend I cannot 
help saying now. You are incensed against both the mother 
and father of Miss Shellback. Why?” 

‘*T have abundant reason, Mr. Begg,” she replied, proudly. 

“Until they are torn to pieces and the fallacy of them 
exposed. I am speaking plainly, Mrs. Smith, because I want 
you to see and understand. Don’t think I am heartless, or 
that I do not feel for you. Indeed, I sympathise with you more 
deeply than I can say, but I must tell you the root of what 
you consider your evil genius. It may not cure it now, but it 
will relieve you of the burden of hate.” 

“IT do not think I hate, but I know what injury has been 
done.” 

“Once, Mrs. Smith, you loved Miss Shellback’s father ; 
but because he did not come to you at the moment 
you expected him, you turned and went away in silence. 
You would not wait, you would not give him time. to 
grow accustomed to the dazzling light into which he 
was suddenly thrust. You could see plainly enough, you 
said, and he should have been able to do the same. You 
made no allowances for him and the altered surroundings of 
his life. You resented an offence he had not committed, and 
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you went with your resentment into outer darkness, where you 
took care he should never find you. He came back and sought 
you, but you had gone. Fate wanted to teach you patience; 
you scorned the lesson. You tore the decree in tatters in your 
resistance and marred, I will not say spoiled, two lives. But 
the decree has grown together again, and Fate is repeating 
now its instructions of thirty years ago, as it tells you to have 
patience. How will you listen to it now?” 

She sat looking at him with staring eyes, for she could 
not even grasp such straggling thoughts as came into her 
mind. How did anyone know her history as this man knew 
it? How was he able to tell her, not only of events, but of 
the way in which she had regarded them, years and years 
ago? She had held these ideas of hers closely secret in 
her heart, and yet here was this man, whom she had met 
only a few days before, telling them to her, as she might, 
had she spoken, have told them to him. But there was 
something more in his words. He supplied a reason for 
what she had only been able to regard as a cause of 
hate. He said the fault was hers; she had blamed another. 
If it were hers, then she did not like to follow the sequence. 
It had been bad enough as it was; but if it were as. he said, 
she had a load upon her shoulders that must crush her to the 
earth for ever. 

“Oh, why do you say that ?”’ she moaned, as she looked at 
him with piteous eyes, and her face white and drawn. Her 
hands lay in her lap, twisting and untwisting her handkerchief 
about her fingers, and the thought came darkly to her mind, if 
she could only strangle herself like that ! 

‘I only point out the path that lies before you. Think of 
your boy, and answer how you will follow it.” 

“Mr. Begg, I cannot think of it. Oh! it would kill me if I 
did.” 

“And Dick?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know; it is so awful. Why do you say the 
fault was mine?” 

‘I do not say so, Mrs. Smith. It was the way you had to 
act in order to learn your lesson.” 

‘* Then how can Fate have meant me to do something else, 
when it made me do this?” she exclaimed, thinking she saw 






























































































































‘have leaped at anything which offered an escape from her own 
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a loophole in his argument, and leaping at it as she would 


conviction. 

“It was all a portion of it, Mrs. Smith. One life is not 
‘humanity, nor one event a life. Artificial training may delay 
advance; but there is a necessity for it to do so, or it would 
not be permitted. We cannot understand everything; it is 
generally quite enough to watch the progress of events, without 


-asking the why and wherefore. Nature does not. measure with 
-a human standard, and its own is too vast for little man to 
grasp. Do not brood and ponder over that which is past. 


It is indelibly recorded, and its record will stand forth for the 
use of someone some day. It is not understandable, so do not 


‘try and grapple with it. ‘Blame’ is a human word; whether 
-committed or omitted, our actions stand as service. Do not, 


then, quarrel with the measure of your doing.” 

‘IT cannot understand it,” she said. 

“Do not try. Be satisfied that you live; and in living you 
‘fulfil one of the conditions of your being involuntarily. You 
do not worry about that, nor grow anxious over the fact that 
if you had not breathed regularly and persistently every hour 
of your life you would have died years and years ago. Do 


everything else with the same content. You have to do other 


things as you have to breathe, and you will do them. The 
place and form of service comes to you; you only harass 


yourself in seeking them.” 


‘*Then what am I to do, now?” 

‘** Wait—wait with patience; doing that which is nearest 
your hand, and trusting in your knowledge that it is not there 
‘by accident or chance. Trust also in the friends you know, 
and in the friend you do not know.” 

“And let Dick marry that girl?” 

“Is she not as human as yourself?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Hap Mrs. Smith been gifted with the faculty of clairvoyance 
cand been able to see the subject of her animosity at the 
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moment of Begg’s question, she need not have hesitated about 
answering it. 

Nerelle was standing in her own room, looking at her 
mother, who had just entered. 

“‘I wish you. would go downstairs, Nerelle dear. That 
reporter has come from the Tribune, and I am not ready to 
go down; and I want him to notice that floral device at the 
end, which Marie designed, very particularly. I wish you 
would go down and explain it to him.” 

It was an imagined crease in her dress that Nerelle stooped 
to shake out, and the exertion of stooping was probably the 
cause of the flow of blood to the head which stained her 
cheeks to so deep a red. But it hardly explained the rippling 
smile that was on her face, nor the light in her eyes, as she 
told her mother she would rather not. 

“Why? Iam sure he is quite a gentlemanly young fellow; 
rather superior, indeed, and very much above his class,” her 
mother said. 

“Oh, but I cannot explain those things so well as you 
can, mother. I had to let you see him before—I don’t 
care about it.” 

‘‘ What nonsense, Nerelle! Do as you are told. The 
young man is not going to run away with you or insult 
you. He is very intelligent, I think, and certainly knows 
his place.” 

“IT would rather not, mother.” 

“But you must, Nerelle. I cannot trust it to any of 
the servants, and I cannot go myself, so you must go. 
What an absurdity !” 

‘But what am I to tell him? I cannot go to the hall 
yet; why does he not go up there—the decorations are not 
here ?”’ 

“TI asked them to send him up here first, so that we 
could give him all the information about what we wanted 
said, before he went to the hall. Now he has come, and 
I am not ready to see him; but you can tell him just as 
well. He is in the breakfast-room.” 

“Very well, then; I’ll go,” she answered, shortly and 
sharply. After all, it might not be the same reporter who 
had come before. 
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She ran lightly down the stairs and into the breakfast- 
room. Dick, with his nerves in a tremble, was waiting and 
hoping that it would be the mother who would come, and 
yet fearing that it might not: be the daughter. He was 
facing the door as it opened, and Nerelle—a vision of 
dressmaker’s loveliness—entered. 

He lost consciousness of all else at once, and saw only 
her face and form —his eyes, transfixed by hers, pouring 
forth a wealth of adoration that made her heart leap. 
She stopped herself by an effort, and, lowering her glance 
before his, tried to stem the mantling flood that rose 
so tumultuously to her face. Shame and_ exultation 
mingled in her mind—shame at the half-formed thought 
that he would regard her coming as a violation of the 
proprieties, and exultation at the look with which he greeted 
her. 

‘*My mother asks me to apologise that she is unable to 
come down at once,” she forced herself to say, and found 
some slight measure of relief in the words and sound of 
her own voice, hard and strained though it seemed to 
her. 

He felt chilled and dismayed, he scarcely knew at what, 
save that she had stopped just at the door and had not given 
a token of her recognition of him. The passionate wave of 
love that had gone from him as he saw her came back upon 
him, and in its recoil—like the back-wash of a billow on the 
shore—jarred and shook his feelings and affections, and then 
left them bare. 

Still looking down, she waited for him to speak, not thinking 
that her words scarcely called for an immediate answer. His 
silence offended her, and the little touch of resentment made 
it easier to go on without betraying herself. 

**T am afraid she will not be able to come down just yet, 
and perhaps it will be more convenient for you to go down 
to the hall directly.” 

It was his turn to feel something chin to resentment now. 
Did she not know him, or was it that she did not wish to? 
Feeling the blow before it fell, and nerving himself for the 
shock he feared was impending, he grasped the back of a 
chair that was beside him. If his dream were only a dream; 
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he would not let her see his agony. Begg’s instructions; to 
find out who she was, flashed into his mind. 

‘‘T am speaking to Miss Shellback, I believe ?”’ 

He felt his lips grow thin in the struggle to force back 
the emotion that was within him, and his voice was cold 
and hard. 

She looked up, startled at the tone. Was it possible that 
he did not know her name? And she had thought—she 
did not stop to remember what. 

“That is my name,” she answered, her head back, and 
a look in her eyes every whit as proud as the one he 
gave her. 

““T was instructed that there was some information you. 
wished to be published in the description of the ball-room 
decorations,” he said. 

“There is one design my mother would like Particularly 
mentioned.” 

If he chose to speak so coldly, she could do the same, she 
thought. 

‘** Perhaps you will kindly dictate to me what you wish said, 
and I will take it down,” he continued, drawing a note-book. 
from his pocket, and feeling that his resentment would lead 
his tongue into the cross-ways of sarcasm if he were not 
very careful. What would it matter if it did? he thought,. 
scornfully, 

“I do not understand you,” she said. 

** You wish something particularly said?” 

*“Yes, my mother would like you to mention the deco-- 
ration at the end of the room, but—I do not want to say 
anything.” 

“Oh, of course not. .You wish for a purely unprejudiced. 
account of everything, from your own standpoint; the usual 
method, in fact.” 

Resentment was indignation with her now. How dare he 
speak to her in such a tone and with such words? He, with 
his returned love forcing its way through his nerves, and 
disorganising all his natural instincts, was conscious only of 
two things, coolness and cruelty, the exact reaction of his. 
former state. 

“You wish me to say?” he observed, after waiting for a 
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few moments with his pencil on his note-book and his eyes 
fixed on it. 

There was a rustle in the doorway, and he looked up. 
Nerelle was leaving the room. 

‘‘My mother will send her maid to tell you what she 
requires,” she said, coldly, and she closed the door after her. 

Then the second wave, that had been fighting against the 
back-wash of the first, broke around him, and his ears were 
deafened with the roar of his own emotions. What was it 
that had happened to him? Only afew minutes before he had 
thrilled with delight at the hope of seeing her. Now she had 
come ; she had spoken words that still rankled in his heart, and 
had left him. Where was his ideal? Where were the dreams 
he had had of that meeting? Where were the words and the 
glances he had hungered for? The wave rushed up and over 
the shingle and the sands, and came back to him, its clearness 
stained with the débris of his passion and the foundation of his 
sympathies rent and violated. 

He remembered dimly the maid coming and telling him 
something which he wrote down, but could not afterwards 
read. He remembered dimly going down to the hall and look- 
ing round at the decorations, and wondering in a scornful 
cynicism at the laughter and chatter that was going on in the 
rooms and passages. There were a lot of flowers, and sweet 
perfumes, and smiling faces, and delicately coloured draperies ; 
but to him it was as if he were in it and yet not of it; as if he 
were there without a body—a formless shell—drifting aimlessly, 
objectlessly, amongst pleasures he did not know, and delights 
he could not understand, and joys in which he had no interest. 

But suddenly he came upon an experience which galvanised 
his sensibilities into activity and life. He was standing in a 
passage near the half-opened door of an ante-room, when he 
heard the voice that of all others was calculated to arouse him. 
A moment later, and Nerelle, leaning on a gentleman’s arm, 
entered the passage. 

Her companion was a man of unprepossessing appearance, 
with red hair, and a florid, dissipated-looking face. They 
passed Dick without noticing him, and at the door of the ante- 
room they stopped. 

“T can tell you here,” he heard Nerelle’s companion say. 
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“It can make no difference,” he heard her answer. 
They passed through the doorway, and Dick, held by some- 
thing he could not understand, stood as though rooted to the 
spot. There was a sound of muffled voices from the ante-room, 
and then the man’s voice grew deeper and louder, until Dick 
knew that he was threatening. 

‘Then I’ll hound you to the gutter,” he heard ; and the next 
moment Nerelle, her eyes blazing with anger and her cheeks 
inflamed, was in the passage. 

** Will you kindly conduct me to the ball-room, and protect 
me from that man ?” she said, as she caught sight of Dick, but 
without heeding who he was. 

He felt her hand on his arm and he saw how her bosom was 
palpitating. 

She looked towards the door of the ante-room, and Dick felt 
his sinews harden until he had the strength of a Hercules and 
the courage of a lion. It would go ill with anyone who tried 
to touch her now. 

The figure of her late companion, his small eyes twinkling 
and his face distorted with rage, sais in the doorway. 

“Damn you, you——” 

He had no time to finish. Dick had sprung from her side 
and had struck the small, beady eyes with all the vigour of his 
strength. The man, staggering back into the room, went 
down before the blow. But that was not enough. 

With the rage and fury of a madman, Dick clutched him by 
the throat, and, kneeling on his chest, crushed downwards 
with all his might. The eyes started from his head and 
the tongue forced itself from between the thick, blackened 
lips. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! You'll kill him! Leave go! For pity’s 
‘sake, leave go.” 

There were two small gloved hands on his wrist, and a brush 
of perfumed hair grazed his cheek as the voice came to his 
ears. Dazed, he looked round. Nerelle knelt beside him, 
trying to pull him off his victim. He relaxed his grasp at her 
bidding. 

“‘ And I would kill anyone who dared to do you harm,” he 
said slowly, his voice subdued and monotonous, 

“No, no! You must not! Get up, quickly!” 
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“He insulted you. Let me kill him. They can only hang 
me, and I shall have died for you.” 

Was it madness that made his eyes gleam so terribly as they 
gazed into hers; or was it wine that made his face hot and 
pale, and his lips dry? She knew him now, the reporter 
who had—— 

‘Let me, let me. I would like to kill him.” 

‘““No, you must not. For my sake,” she said. 

Her brain was whirling, and she could hardly grasp what she 
was saying at the moment. His eyes held her under a fascina- 
tion. that she could hardly break through. 

She glanced down and saw the man lying at his feet. 

*“* Quick, get me some water. Don’t bring anyone else,” she 
said, and’ Dick turned to obey her. 

She closed the door, and, pressing her hands to her head, 
tried to think. What was to be done? 

It seemed hardly a moment before Dick was back with a 
glass of water, but already there were signs of returning life 
in the figure on the floor. As Dick entered, he sat up. 

‘““What the——” he began, when his eyes, growing 
discoloured and partly closed, met Dick’s, and he stopped. 

Nerelle looked, and saw the terrible gleam in Dick’s eyes 
again. ; 

‘** Don’t!” she whispered, as she laid her hand on his arm. 

“Drink this, Mr. O’Carthy; you will be better then,” she 
said, taking the glass of water from Dick. 

There was a dull sense of recognition in Dick’s brain at 
the name; but before he had time to recall it O’Carthy had 
struggled to his feet, and, staggering for a second, had turned 
and knocked the glass from Nerelle’s hand. The clenched fist 
drew back as if to strike her, and she felt the rush of air as 
Dick leaped by her. A moment later, and O’Carthy fell to 
the ground again. 

There was no expressed desire to kill this time. Dick stood 
looking at him, and then turned to Nerelle, who, with hands. 
clasped in terror, was behind him. 

‘Forgive me, Miss Shellback. He will lie quiet there for 
a time now. Let me tell you—you did not know me when 
you appealed to me. Forgive me for what I have done. God 
knows I would have died for you—God knows how much L 
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love you. I may not speak now. Look, you have dropped 
your bracelet !”’ 

He stooped and picked it up, and, as he straightened himself, 
he reeled. Steadying himself, he passed his hand across his 
forehead. 

“T am afraid I am not well. The excitement——” he 
murmured, as he strove to recover himself. 

Nerelle stood looking at him, vaguely conscious that a pallor 
was sweeping across his face and a glaze over his eyes. Pity 
jostled love, and apprehension dimmed the exultation she felt 
in the moment that she recognised him. Sympathy welled up 
within her and flooded out the words that she would have 
uttered, and only by her gestures and her love-filled eyes could 
she answer him. 

His mind was in a whirl, and he seemed to have lost 
connection with the speaking creature who went on saying, 
in a low, weak-toned voice: ‘‘ Wait a moment. Then you 
will go back to the ball-room quietly. Only I want to tell 
you. You remember me now, don't you? Dick Smith, the 
reporter. Yes. I saw you to-night. I don’t know why, 
but you seemed changed. I want you to forgive. I am—I 
don’t know what is wrong with me; but I only want to 
know before I go—I love you.” 

She caught at his arm as he reeled to the wall, and, with 
his head fallen forward, struggled to obtain a mastery over 
himself. He was dimly aware that she was holding him up, 
and that she was wiping away the clammy perspiration that 
covered his face with her handkerchief. 

“* Before I go—I love you—tell me,” he murmured. 

“Why need you ask? You know,” she said. 

“‘I have your bangle. May I keep it?” he spoke as if 
he were in a dream. 

“Oh, yes. But, tell me, what am I to do?” 

“T am all right again now.” 

He lurched from the wall, and, turning a ghastly face to 
her, tried to smile. 

‘“You must go back now,” he said. ‘‘I have your roses 
and your bangle, and your love. Some day I will come for 
you. Will you come?” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply, as she took the proffered 
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hand; and he, falling to his knees, pressed hers to his lips, 
his breath coming and going in short, panting gasps. Then 
he relaxed his hold, and fell prostrate to the floor. 

Nerelle rushed from the room in alarm, and almost into 
the arms of her mother, who had come in search of her. 

**Oh, mother, quick! He’s dying!” she gasped. 

‘“Who? What? Good heavens! what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Shellback, who, knowing that O’Carthy had 
escorted Nerelle out of the ball-room, had surmised that her 
plans were maturing rather than that anyone was dying. 

“In here, quick!” and Nerelle, in her anxiety, pushed her 
mother through the doorway. 

In the room, O’Carthy, with bruised face and blood- 
stained shirt-front, stood looking down at the death-like figure 
of Dick. 

“Oh! What is this?” Mrs. Shellback exclaimed. 

** Your daughter’s lover, damn her!” O’Carthy muttered, 
as he brushed, with unsteady feet, past the two, and from 
the room. 

** Nerelle! ” 

The mother could not manage more than the one word, 
but it carried with it a volume of meaning. 

“Oh, mother, don’t you see he is ill?” Nerelle cried, 
kneeling down by the fallen Dick, and trying to lift up his 
head. ‘‘Get some water or brandy—or something!” 

** My dear child, what are you doing?” 

““Oh, don’t wait, mother. For heaven’s sake, be quick!” 

“Not to disgrace my child, Nerelle. I want to know 
what this means?” 

“This is what it means. That horrible man insulted me. 
I claimed the protection of this gentleman, and in thrashing 
Mr. O’Carthy he has hurt himself. Now, perhaps, you can 
be human.” 

Mrs. Shellback never cared to face Nerelle when she 
adopted that hard, ringing tone. It generally betokened 
anger; and anger in her, as the mother well knew, was 
synonymous with cutting, biting words. She left the room, 
and, meeting with an attendant, despatched him for some 
brandy—for someone who had been taken ill in the ante- 
room, she said, and she would wait for it. She mounted 
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guard in the passage to keep away any chance discoverers 
till the man came back with the brandy. 

In the meantime, Nerelle smoothed the tangled hair from 
Dick’s forehead, and wiped away the beads of perspiration 
that gathered there. His head was in her lap then, and 
she stooped over to hear whether he still breathed; his face 
being so white and still. What a handsome, noble face it 
was, she thought; and, yielding to the impulse of the moment, 
she stooped lower, and kissed him as he lay. 

By the aid of the brandy he revived a little, and sitting 
up on the floor, looked around him. 

“Oh, my head!” he exclaimed, as he pressed his 
hands over his temples. He caught sight of the mother 
and daughter as he gazed around and struggled to his feet. 

“Where am I?” he exclaimed, looking from one to 
the other. 

“You are at the Town Hall, and have been ill,” Nerelle 
answered, softly. ‘‘ Don’t you know?” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, and smiled. Then he looked 
into the corner where he had knocked O’Carthy. “ Yes;. 
I know,” he repeated mechanically. 

“You had better get home now, I think, and rest.” 
Mrs. Shellback said. ‘‘Nerelle dear, they will be missing 
you from the ball-room.” 

“Yes; you were to go back at once. Good-bye. I will 
not forget.” 

She took the hand he held out, and left the room without 
more than a look at him. And yet he was satisfied. 

Mrs. Shellback repeated her advice for him to go home 
and rest. 

“You had better finish this brandy; you need it,” she 
said. And he took the glass, and drained it. 

‘“Now, go home. Good-bye!” she said, and led him to 
the doorway. Later, as she re-entered the ball-room, it 
occurred to her that his face was familiar to her, and yet. 
she could not recall his name. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SomE of the readers of the Daily Tribune, especially those in 
the Shellback family, were greatly disappointed at the absence 
of anything approaching a description of the great ball of the 
evening before. The list of the names of the guests was 
published, and there was a brief but glowing paragraph at the 
head of it. Still, that was very different from a full description 
such as Mrs. Shellback desired, and a very unkind note was 
sent down to the managing director of the newspaper, who 
was one of the many worshippers at her social shrine. It was 
forwarded on to the editor, who in turn passed it on to the 
sub-editor for perusal by Mr. Smith. It went back to the 
managing director with the information that Mr. Smith, who 
had been instructed to write up the ball, had succumbed to an 
attack of brain fever, induced, the doctor’s certificate stated, by 
overwork and want of rest, the attack coming on and leaving 
him prostrate immediately after his return from the ball. 

The explanation was posted to Mrs. Shellback, and on the 
spur of the moment was shown to Nerelle, who had kept to 
her room all the morning, and only appeared in the afternoon, 
looking tired and listless, about the time that the explanation 
arrived. 

She read it through, and, without a word, fell back on the 
sofa she was sitting upon, crying bitterly. 

“Nerelle, my dear child, don’t give way like that. Of 
course, it is very annoying, especially when it was all so well 
arranged beforehand ; but I suppose the poor young man could 
not help it, though it is a great nuisance this sort of people 
cannot do without getting sick.” 

‘Mother! How can you talk so.” 

Nerelle was sitting up and looking at her mother with angry 
eyes, that not even the tears could soften. 

‘* You are as heartless as a snake,” she added. 

* Really, Nerelle, one would imagine that you were interested 
in this young man.” 

“ He is a gentleman, mother, and one of whom you should 
at least speak with respect.” 

“IT? Why, I don’t think I should know him if I saw 
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him. And I really have no wish to do so. You were always 
absurd 

“You did not say so last night,” interrupted Nerelle. 

“Last night? Why?” Mrs. Shellback started. Now she 
&new where she had seen the face of the man who had gone 
to her daughter’s assistance when O’Carthy was carried away, 
as she expressed it, by his national exuberance. It was the 
xeporter from the Daily Tribune. ‘‘The man in the ante- 
room,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Nerelle!’’ The mother was looking 
with startled eyes at her daughter. She recalled the scene 
‘vividly to her mind. What had she been thinking of to allow it? 

‘Well, mother ?” 

“Do yon—who is that man?” 

“The son of a convict, and a scoundrel, if" you refer to 
O’Carthy, mother.” 

*‘T will not hear you say such things, Nerelle. Mr. O’Carthy 
may be excitable——” 

‘‘ And a drunkard,” interposed Nerelle. 

‘Will you cease such vile statements, Nerelle! I will not 
hear them. You must and shall learn to respect the friends of 
your father and mother.” 

‘When they are worth it, I may, but not before, mother! 
O’Carthy I will never speak to nor recognise again.” 

There was a power of determination in the voice, but Mrs. 
Shellback was playing for a win, and she was not going to be 
put back at this stage of the game. She would not have 
forced it, but Nerelle left her no option. 

“You will do both, Nerelle, and a great deal more, too.” 

“WillI?” The eyebrows were raised as the words were 
spoken. 

“Yes, you will; unless you are an inhuman, ungrateful 
creature. You have to think of someone else beside yourself 
and your folly nowadays. You have had your folly long 
enough; I will aliow no more of it.” 

“That is very kind of you, mother. Have you anything 
more to tell me? Perhaps you will say what you will allow 
me to do?” 

“T will allow you to marry——” 

“Thank you, mother ; I can allow myself to do that—when 
it suits me.” 
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“Tt will suit you now, or when I and your father say so. 
I have had quite enough of your tantrums and absurdities. 
Your sisters had sense at your age, and you will have to get 
the same. You will marry within a month.” 

** Really? You quite surprise me, mother. May I ask to 
whom ?” 

* You will marry Mr. O’Carthy.”’ 

The laugh left Nerelle’s face, and it grew stern and hard. 

“IT cannot quite agree with you as far as that,” she said. 

** You must listen to reason, Nerelle.” 

“‘T am perfectly ready to do so, mother.” 

‘*Then you must see that there is only one man for you to 
marry.” 

““T see that quite well.” 

“Very well, then, who is he but——’” 

“‘The man I love.” 

** Do not talk such nonsense, Nerelle. Love! What other 
farce are you going to bring into your life? Pooh! It is not 
worth talking about.” 

“We do not agree about that, mother,” Nerelle answered 
quietly. 

“You make me impatient! The idea of your talking about 
the man you love. You are not a school-girl, are you ?” 

‘*No, mother, I am not.” 

“Well, it is only school-girls that talk such rubbish.” 

“I think differently, mother.” 

** How can you think differently upon a matter of which you. 
know nothing?” 

“‘But I do know.” 

“* What do you know?” 

“* That I love, and that I will marry none other than the 
man I love.” 


** And pray who might he be ?” asked Mrs. Shellback, with 
a sneer. 

Nerelle tapped her finger on the letter her mother had 
shown her, and, looking straight into Mrs. Shellback’s face,. 
said calmly, ‘‘ The reporter of the Tribune.” 

Mrs. Shellback sat looking at her daughter for a moment. 
Was Nerelle mad, or was she dreaming? Were all her plans 
and projects, and the plans and projects of the whole family— 
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nay, more, the hopes and prospects of them all—to be shattered 
by this idiotic daughter of hers, who from the hour of her 
birth had been a trouble and a worry to the family? Was it 
possible that Nerelle, in the folly of her self-willed nonsense, 
had already placed herself in jeopardy with this young man ? 
She regretted now that in the years gone by she had not 
insisted upon having her own way in the management of this, 
as of the other girls’ career and education. It was only with 
Nerelle that the father had interfered, and this was the result 
of his meddling! Instead of being controlled, the girl had 
been allowed to grow up with any sort of ideas that came into 
her head, until she had reached an age when restraint was 
rendered impracticable through her immediate appeals to her 
father, and his siding with her against her mother and sisters. 
Here was the result of it! If only Nerelle and her father were 
affected, it might not have mattered. But it was now a 
question for the whole family to consider. With Nerelle 
married to O’Carthy, the crippled finances of the Shellback 
household and of the two daughters’ households would be put 
in order and strengthened enough to face the growing storm 
that everybody saw was coming upon the land. But Nerelle 
married to some nameless, pauperised creature—and a news- 
paper reporter, of all the people in the world !—and ruin, 
hopeless ruin, stared them in the face. It must never be 
allowed. 

‘“‘ Nerelle, are you entirely without any sense of decency?” 
her mother asked. 

‘“‘ Not sufficiently to sit here and suffer degradation, even at 
my mother’s hands,” retorted Nerelle, proudly; and rising, 
she walked to the door. 

“‘ Nerelle, stay where you are, I command you.” 

Mrs. Shellback had also risen, and stood drawn up to her 
full height. She pointed imperiously to the seat Nerelle had 
just vacated. 

“It does not become you,” Nerelle replied, with an 
apparently unruffiled demeanour, as she opened the door and 
left the room. 

Her mother was half-way across the floor before she could 
repress the rage that burned within her. With her other 
daughters she would not have hesitated to follow and drag 
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them back, and, if necessary, have struck them, in order to 
teach them obedience to her. But Nerelle was different from 
them, and it was not improbable, she thought, that her 
youngest daughter would turn upon her with her own 
weapons. 

She returned to her chair and sat down. What was to be 
done now? Was this strip of a girl going to ruin everybody 
in the house? Were the mother’s words to be treated with 
contempt by the daughter? Was Nerelle to have her own way 
in everything, and wreck the fate and fortune of the family at 
her own sweet will? 

As her mind poured out its string of questions which no one 
was present to answer, Mrs. Shellback was conscious of the 
very wide gulf that separated Nerelle from herself and her 
other daughters. Either of the other two would have cowered 
before her anger, and returned to do her bidding, if occasion 
had required the exercise of so much authority. To Nerelle 
she was evidently nothing more than a puppet. She felt, even 
while she rebelled at it, that she had no control over this 
girl who was so strikingly like her in face and figure—and she 
felt, too, that there was a mind behind that lovely face that 
smiled so contemptuously at her which overshadowed and 
over-reached hers to an extent that made her a dwarf beside 
her own child. And it was all the fault of that fool of a 
husband of hers, she told herself. 

He had always been the stumbling-block in the way of 
Nerelle’s education ; he had always interfered when he should 
have left things alone. Now that his folly had borne forth 
fruit, he should have the pleasure of eating it. She would 
throw the whole burden upon him; tell him of the position of 
affairs, not only their own, but their daughters’, and taunt him 
with the dutifulness of Nerelle in turning away from them in 
their emergency, and ruining her own life, as well as theirs, 
through the folly he had helped to sow and nurture in her 
mind. 

She bitterly recalled now the fact that, when Nerelle had 
fought against the convent boarding-school, the father had 
taken her part, and she had yielded to them, and had banished 
Nerelle to the far-off New England station. Heaven only 
knew what ideas the girl had got hold of up there, or how her 
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mind had developed. If she had only been trained in the 
proper convent way, there would not have been any possibility 
of such an outbreak; but as she had grown up with nothing 
but gum trees as comparions and her father constantly visiting 
her, what was to be expected but disaster ? 

How intensely foolish she had been to allow it; forgetting 
that, at the time, she had seen nothing of social and financial 
ruin ahead, and had been only too.glad of the idea of how to 
get this handsome girl out of the way somewhere, so that she: 
could the better advance the interests of her other girls in the 
matrimonial market. 

She was so engrossed in the bitterness of her thoughts that 
she did not hear the door open as her daughter Marie entered. 
the room. 

‘* Mother, whatever does this mean?” 

She started at her voice. Her daughter was crossing the- 
room, with anxiety on her face. 

“‘Oh, Marie, Iam glad you have come. Really, Nerelle is- 
most trying.” 

“But Nerelle did not do this, surely?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gilmore, as she held out a copy of an evening paper, and 
pointed toa paragraph. She had no time for her mother’s 
worries over Nerelle, when she had any of her own. : 

“What is it?’’ Mrs. Shellback asked, laconically, as she: 
took the paper. 

Her daughter’s selfishness had been inherited from herself, 
and if she could not dilate upon her own annoyances, she was 
not going to be enthusiastic over anybody else’s. 

‘“‘T knew it,” she exclaimed, starting to her feet as soon as 
she had glanced at the paragraph. ‘I knew it all along. I 
was sure he would go and do something like that. I never 
saw such a brainless, selfish fool in all my life? Why on earth 
I ever married him I don’t know.” 

“Oh, it is no use talking about that now. This simply 
means ruin to us all. You can tell what it is, when Gus came; 
flying out home with the paper as soon as he saw it. ‘Go in 
at once,’ he said, ‘ to find out if it is true. If it is, it’s all up 
with the lot of us.’ SoI camein. Papa is not in, they told: 
me, so I came up to you. Gus does not want to come, 
because he says people will be watching him, and if he were: 
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seen coming here in the daytime, people would say he was 
involved too. And that would mean a case of smash at 
once.” 

‘Really, I do not know what to do with that man,” 
Mrs. Shellback went on. ‘To sell at such a time.” 

‘‘But the price! Look at the price!” 

“‘T did not read it through,” she said, as she turned to 
the paper again. The paragraph was headed, “ Important 
‘Sale of Station Property,” and stated that, on the best 
authority, it was understood, that George Shellback had sold to 
Morris O’Carthy, Esquire, the well-known station of Narra 
Yarra, for the sum of £100,000. The price was very much 
below what many people might have expected, and it would 
not do to take the transaction as a criterion of values of 
the present time. Still, everyone would congratulate the 
purchaser on his having been able to extend his already 
magnificent estate by the inclusion of so valuable and highly 
improved a property as Narra Yarra. 

The paper fell from Mrs. Shellback’s hands, and she looked 
up into her daughter’s face. 

“‘It cannot be true,” she gasped. “It was mortgaged for 
that!” 

‘That was what Gus told me; only I was not to mention 
it. Of course, the bank will have to do something if it is 
a fact.” ) 

‘“‘ Where is that fool?” cried Mrs. Shellback. 

**T don’t know. Gus said he could not find him in town, 
so he sent me here to inquire.” 

“Did they say he was out?” 

‘‘ Yes; they said he went out about cleven, and had not 
been in since.” 

“Did Gus go to the club?” 

“I think so. He was terribly anxious, because no one 
knows what harm it will do the bank. Papa was known to 
be so much connected with it. He hasn’t quarrelled with 
O’Carthy, has he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what he has done; he is such a 
fool |” 

“Gus said he saw O’Carthy leaving the hall last night 
looking in a villainous rage. He had fallen against some- 
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thing, for his face was bruised, and he brushed past Gus 
without taking any notice of him. Gus said he was horribly 
drunk.” 

Mrs. Shellback, knowing that O’Carthy had had more 
wine than he could carry, had carefully refrained from 
commenting upon what had happened in the ante-room. 
The few partners whom O’Carthy had at the ball were not 
at all disconcerted at his absence, and Mrs. Shellback hoped 
that nothing would be known of the scene that had occurred, 
and that it would blow over in a day or so. She had intended 
to take care that O’Carthy should be mollified when next she 
saw him. Her daughter’s chance remark threw a flood of 
light into her mind. 

“‘T see it now!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, that hateful child! She 
and her father are simply the curse of my existence.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Gilmore. 

“This is all Nerelle’s doings—every bit of it. She has 
insulted O’Carthy till he has grown tired of her tantrums, 
and now he has turned. That is where the information has 
come from. Don’t you know that this is the paper he is so 
largely interested in?” 

She picked up the paper again as she spoke. 

“Yes; look there!” she exclaimed, pointing to another 
paragraph neither of them had noticed before. It announced 
that O’Carthy had left town that morning for the country, 
to take over his new purchase, it was understood. 

“‘Oh, where has that fool of a husband of mine gone to? 
Of course, when he is wanted he is not to. be found.” 

“Well, I must get home again. Gus will probably be 
waiting for me by this time, to see if I can tell him anything. 
You can tell us nothing?” 

“You had better stay with me, Marie. I’m worried to 
death.” 

‘“‘Of course, we are very sorry for you; but everyone must 
look after themselves in times like these. I was afraid that 
ball was rather a mistake last night. Gus said so all along.” 

“Look after yourselves by all means, Marie; but I think 
you could give more consideration to your mother when 
she is beset like this.” 

‘So we will, dear; but for the present we have all we can 
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do to look after ourselves. I don’t know really what it will 
mean to us; to you, Gus thinks it means ruin.” 

The mother gave an angry glance at her daughter. Was 
this one going to turn upon her, too? 

Just then the door opened, and Shellback looked in. 

“Is Nerelle here?” he asked. 

Mrs. Shellback started up, and, catching the paper in her 
hand, walked across to him, holding it out. 

** Have you seen this?” she asked, in rasping tones, 

He looked at it quietly. ‘‘ Yes, I have seen it,” he replied. 
‘*T asked whether Nerelle were here,” he continued, looking 
at her. 

‘**Can’t you understand, man?” she cried. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
this means ruin if it is true.” 

*‘Gus is very anxious to know, papa,” Marie said, coming 
over, too. ‘‘ He says it is very terrible if it is true.” 

He looked from one to the other. ‘‘ How deeply concerned 
you are when you think your own interests are concerned,” he 
said, smiling sneeringly at them. 

‘‘ Understand me, George; this is no time for trifling,” his. 
wife said. ‘‘I know you are a fool.” 

‘From the day I married you, Maud. You need not waste 
your temper. It does not affect me. You should have 
learned that long ago.” 

‘But, papa, you forget me.” 

** Not in the least, Marie. I remember you now just as much 
as ever I did. Only you show yourselves a little clearer now, 
when there is some trouble around us.” 

‘** Have you not sense enough to think of your position? ” 
his wife exclaimed. 

‘* My position, so far as my affairs are concerned, is all in 
order, my dear Maud; so you need not get excited about what 
you do not understand.” 

** Do you think that I am going to be ruined and dragged 
down to poverty through your folly, and stand quietly by and 
do nothing?” she cried. 

“It is immaterial to me,” he replied. ‘I have stood by you 
too long as it is. I wish to see Nerelle now. I have nothing 
more to say to you.” 

** But Gus is terribly anxious to see you, papa.” 
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‘‘Then Gus had better come where he can find me,” he 
retorted, as he left the room. 

**Oh, it is simply hopeless,’ exclaimed Mrs. Gilmore. 

‘‘ This is too cruel,” cried her mother, as she sank upon a 
lounge. ‘‘ Marie, my dear child, what am I to do?” 

**T don’t know, but I must go and tell Gus. I cannot do 
any good by staying here now.” 

‘Gus? Who is Gus? Iam your mother and need your 
attention.” 


(To be continued.) 





Little @Mrs. Fits. 


“THE name was given to her in scorn by those who complained 
of the uncertainty of her favours. 

And as there were three Mrs. Camerons in the neighbour- 
hood it became necessary to adopt some distinguishing prefix. 
Besides the Commissioner’s wife at Tillubghur, a lady of 
excessive importance in that state of life to which she had 
risen, young Jack Cameron of the 3rd Foot had a stout, 
good-tempered spouse with no ideas or ambitions save such 
as concerned her better half and their offspring. Little 
Mrs. Fitz was not of that sort. 

It may be fairly stated that she became, in an incredibly 
short space of time, the object of cordial aversion to every 
woman in the station, excepting myself and possibly one or 
two others. Women have a way of cordially disliking any 
other woman who is prettier, smarter, or better dressed than 
themselves ; and should she chance to combine all these 
qualifications, things go hardly with her at their hands. 

Mrs. “‘ Fitz”” Cameron was no exception. When she first 
came out to Gurrumpore, the female contingent of that garrison 
was prepared to welcome her; for her husband—notwith. 
standing his reserved temperament—was a favourite. But there 
were certain ladies who, before the arrival of Mrs. Fitz, hinted 
that the Major would do wisely not to endanger his popularity 
by bringing her amongst them. It speedily became apparent, 
however, that Mrs. Fitz intended to take the criticism lavished 
upon her at something less than its worth, and enter for the 
-consolation stakes upon her own account. Her big, babyish 
eyes had a pleading look in them that won her the gallant 
devotion of half-a-hundred stout British hearts of the male sex, 
whether married or single; but the supercilious curl of her 
short upper lip was not calculated to inspire friendliness 
amongst their women-folk, to whom it was freely displayed. 

When I first saw the little creature standing, like some 
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half-fledged school-girl, just inside the verandah, I felt drawn 
towards her. Something—was it the premonition of that great 
pity I was hereafter to experience on her behalf ?—swelled my 
breast; and I at once moved forward, taking her hands, and 
leading her to a seat beside me. Her husband stood close 
behind, and when he saw that she seemed happy and comfort- 
able, he turned to talk to my father. 

Then I noted that the air of extreme girlishness which 
enwrapped my little visitor belied her. The soul that peeped 
from those pathetic eyes was half baby, half that of a worn 
woman. And it was there, that queer, untamed, witch-like, 
but yet womanish soul, of whom one caught such fleeting 
glimpses that at times in the months that followed even I was 
inclined to doubt its existence. 

Now she sat toying with a cup of tea—a dainty figure, from 
her wide, flower-crowned hat to the tip of her irreproachable 
shoe. There was “‘ England,” and, better still, “‘ Bond-street,” 
written all over her. I glanced down at the dhurzie-made 
garment which enveloped my own too-redundant charms, and 
sighed for that indescribable ‘‘ ton” which a first-class modiste 
‘can impart. 

At first the little woman, if not shy, was distinctly resting 
on her oars. I did not seek to draw her out, but talked freely 
of our own life in the East, of her husband, and the prepara- 
tions he had made for her arrival, some of which I had myself 
superintended. She was thawing “ wisibly,” as Sam Weller 
would have said, and by the end of her visit there was a degree 
of warmth in the tone in which she pressed me to call upon 
her next day. 

‘**T will come round in the afternoon, and drive you to the 
gardens, if you like,” I remarked. 

“‘T wish you would, Miss Lane,” put in Major Cameron, 
who had hitherto left us to become friends without inter- 
‘vention. ‘‘ You see, my wife’s quite a stranger here; she 
knows no one. If you’d kindly show her round a bit # 

‘“‘And I hate strangers,” calmly stated Mrs. Fitz. ‘So I 
daresay they won’t like me.” 

“Oh! Come! We are not so inhospitable,” I answered. 
“*Gurrumpore will make you welcome gladly. The advent 





“of a fresh face is always hailed with delight, isn’t it, Major?” 
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He smiled dubiously, glancing at that of his little wife as 
if he wasn’t quite sure. There were faces and faces. Also, he 
knew women. 

I went across the next afternoon to the Camerons’ bungalow. 
It was a picturesque, thatched building, painted on the outside 
a sort of soft bluey-grey colour, which matched the clematis 
climbing up the trellis. The Major had done all he could to 
make everything pretty and home-like. A charming little 
work-table stood in the verandah, with two or thtee lounge 
chairs scattered about. A couple of huge pots of flowering 
myrtle in full bloom gave forth their delicious scent, and a 
hill-mina whistled briskly in its gaudy cage. 

Mrs. Cameron was awaiting me in a costume even more 
exquisite than that of the previous day. 

**Won’t you come in?” she said; but as her foot was already 
on the step of the phaeton, and the ayah who held her sun- 
shade obviously expected that she would start immediately, I 
decided to defer paying a more formal call. 

I-took her for a drive round the cantonments, showing her 
our landmarks, such as they were; the church, the various 
regimental lines and parade grounds, the General’s house, and 


the two roads leading to the neighbouring civil station of 
Tallubghur. She pointed to a dusky outlying bosque of 


tamarind and pipal trees: 

** What is that?” 

‘The cemetery—a good way off, you see.” 

She shivered slightly, and drew her delicate folds of chiffon 
closer round her. Then she laughed. 

** Shall I—should I lie there if I departed this life at 
Gurrumpore ?” 

** Oh, dear, no; we have our own—a mark of the Royal Regi- 
ment’s superiority. You can almost see it from the corner of 
your verandah. The hospital lies at the extreme right-hand 
end of the barrack, and the dead-house is just beyond, at the 
entrance of the lane leading to the cemetery. A cheerful 
prospect for invalids!” 

“But would they take me to the hospital, or the dead- 
house ?” she inquired, with wide eyes. 

“Not exactly. Being an officer’s wife you would probably 
be allowed to lie and die in your own house. But this is not 
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enlivening conversation, and surely you know as much about 
service ways as I do?” 

She shook her head. 

“I know very little of anything, and Alan has not cared to 
tell me.” 

There was a pathetic vibration in her mention of her 
husband’s name. 

Major Cameron met us in the gardens, and strolled up the 
principal walk beside us. Tennis was in full force, both on the 
*‘pucka” and grass courts, and here and there a couple 
wandered through the flower-scented alleys. A group was 
gathered about the refreshment-table and the adjoining seats. 
All heads turned as we approached, and the women especially 
regarded us with keen and critical gaze. 

Mrs. Cameron pinched my arm in her most girlish way. 

“‘ Look at them—the Judies,” she whispered. ‘I don’t want 
to know that lot.” 

‘‘ Hush!” I answered, in the same tone, checking a smile. 
** You really must be nice to them.” 

She gave her shoulders a pretty shrug. 

‘The Philistines be upon me, Samson,” and the next 
instant she was drawn into the vortex of fluttering fans and 
petticoats; regularly swept in by a dozen women, all desirous 
to make her acquaintance, and to pull her to pieces the 
minute her back should be turned. I left Major Cameron to 
introduce her to most of them, only supplementing where 
required. With the men it was a different matter. They 
stood about in awkward groups, pulling their moustaches, and 
staring at her more or less admiringly. She commanded a 
good deal of attention, and she bore it all unflinchingly for 
half-an-hour; then she suddenly shot away from two stout 
ladies, between whom she looked a mere child, and who had 
already begun to “talk charcoal’”’* to her, and, clutching my 
arm, exclaimed in an audible aside : 

“ Let’s get out of this; I can’t stand much more of it.” 

I laughed uneasily, and judging discretion to be the better 
part of valour, I made a move to the carriage. Never was I so 
numerously attended. The men were four deep round us 
when at length we reached the phaeton, and the “ Judies” 

“Domestic matters. 
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were left almost cavalierless upon their own ground. 
Mrs. Cameron was a different creature. Two saucy imps 
danced in her blue eyes, challenging her escort, then promptly 
pulling down the long lashes in hurried mock modesty, lest 
they should display too much within. 

_ Yes, of course I shall be at home to-morrow,” she said, in 
reply to the suggestion that she would have many callers if. 
she were ; ‘“‘ and anybody who is very nice may perhaps stay to 
tiffin.” 

This with a rapid upward glance at Ray Evershed, to whom 
she gave her hand at the moment. Ray looked bewildered, 
but I have no doubt he squeezed it. Men will do such things. 

I did not call upon Mrs. Cameron next day, but I sat in the 
verandah between twelve and two o'clock, and watched the 
dog-carts spinning in at the opposite gates. I counted about 
twenty. She would have a large lunch-party, for only a few 
of the carts were driven away by their owners—after a long 
stay in each instance; the remainder waited in the compound 
while the syces smoked “‘ hubble-bubbles,” or were eventually 
led away tenantless. I felt rather cross, and I wondered how 
Major Cameron was enjoying himself. Presently I saw him 
ride in; then I knew he had been to office and had a long 
morning’s work to transact. Well, he would find plenty to 
welcome him in his own house. 

A few days later I went over, and happened to follow too 
closely upon the heels of the bearer who announced me. Mrs. 
Cameron was in tears. 

There was no doubt about the fact. A very disconsolate, 
tumbled little heap upon the sofa rose at my approach, openly 
mopping her eyes, with a charming air of ‘‘ Being caught, I'll 
make the best of it.” 

“IT am very sorry,” I stammered. 

“Tt doesn’t matter; I was only crying—for my babies.” 

There was another piteous quiver of the under- lip, 
which was bravely controlled. ‘Let me show you their 
likeness.” 

She picked up a large photograph. It was a group of 
children. A bevy of white-frocked little damsels, and two 
handsome boys in kilts. 

“These are yours? I didn’t know you had any,” I 
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exclaimed, in surprise, looking at the child-like creature 
beside me. 

““They are mine,” she said, simply. 

*‘ Major Cameron never mentioned them.” 

**No—o, he wouldn’t. Do you know why my husband. 
married me, Miss Lane? He wanted an heir. His father isa 
baronet, you know, and Alan is the only son. Well, he was so 
disappointed because all these wee girlies came, and then 
Dick—my little Dick—when he did put in an appearance—was 
so delicate that we could not hope to rear him. He is six 
years old now, but I sometimes think he will never grow up— 
he will never be Sir Richard. Then this is Randolph—my 
bonny boy! If he gets the title, he will bear it like a little. 
king,” 

The youngest, and seemingly strongest, hope of the house 
of Cameron sat cross-legged in the centre of the group—a fine 
child, with strength of limb and character in every line. 

“Alan is fond and proud of him,” whispered the little 
mother. 

“You must be fond and proud of them all,” I answered, 
scarce knowing what to say. 

“‘T am, the darlings! Oh! it was hard to leave them. I 
did not know how to do it. But my husband ” She 
stopped—speech was difficult. 

‘Your husband wished you to be with him, naturally.” 

*“Not only that. You know, India is a scandalous place,,. 
Miss Lane, and I was never brought up to care much what I 
did. I had no mother, and Alan married me before I was. 
sixteen. That was up at Ooty. My father was Colonel 
Samlow, of the Madras Cavalry—‘ Slashing Sammy’ they 
called him, because he was such a go-ahead fellow. I was. 
his only child, and he had me out when my mother died, and 
taught me to ride—that was about all. I had a rattling good 
time, but it wasn’t the sort of bringing-up that fits one to be 
a ‘Judy.’ I hate cant and hypocrisy, and so-called good 
works, and I like fun—lots of it. But, you see, as soon as I 
married the bairnies came, one every year, and I hadn’t much 
time. Then, when Randolph was twelve months old—such a 
jolly, sturdy little chap—I began to feel my feet. We were up 
at Kowra—not half a bad place. The Queen of Kowra they 


’ 
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called me—no special praise to me, but because there wasn’t 
a woman there that hadn’t a skin like parchment and a figure 
like a flour-sack, and not one that could sit any mount ever 
built but a rocking-horse. Well, I soon found that I could 
make things spin. Wouldn’t you? One is only a woman, you 
know, and, frankly, that’s why women don’t like me and men 
do. It was rare fun while it lasted. But Alan cut up rough, 
and packed me home, bairnies and all. I wasn’t sorry to go 
then, for India didn’t suit Dicky, and Phyllis—that’s my second 
little girl—was getting peaky, outgrowing her strength. So off 
‘we went. I’da nice little cottage in the Highlands, near my 
father-in-law’s estate, and the chicks got quite fat and rosy, 
and I was as happy as possible with them all. Then, at 
last, Alan wrote that I must come out to him again, or 
people would talk, but the children were to stay behind. I 
didn’t want to bring the little dears, because I knew it would 
not be good for them; but oh! I would so much rather have 
stopped with them. They love me so now, but they will grow 
up and forget me. Yes, they are well looked after, I know; 
they have a most competent governess, and their grandparents 
are very fond of some of them—Randolph, of course, and 
Flora, my third girl, she’s the beauty of the family. But 
Dicky—and Nell, nobody likes her except her mother. They 
say she’s plain, and her father can’t forgive her because she 
wasn’t a boy. I can’t bear to think what she will. do without 

Somehow I found Mrs. Fitz’s little hand in mine, and I held 
it silently. This was a trouble I could not help her to 
cope with, but I felt indefinably that it must be very hard 
to bear. 

“You will be able to go back some day,” I said, presently. 

“I’m looking forward to that already,” with an effort at a 
smile. ‘‘ And Nell is ten—in another six years she would come 
out to me in any case. I shall give them such a good time— 
my girls—and I shan’t make ‘Judies’ of them. But I won't 
let Flora be introduced till Nell and Phyllis are safely married. 
She’d cut them out!” 

Thus the little woman chattered on, building castles in 
the air. 

“Well! I came round to ask whether you would like me to 
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pay some visits with you,” I said, at length. ‘‘ You know you'll 
have to call on all the married people first.” 

“Gemini! So I shall! I forgot! What a bore! Oh, 
yes, do come with me, Miss Lane. It will make it more 
endurable. Shall we start at once? I'll put on my best 
bib and tucker.” 

“You’ve so many of them,” I said, smiling. 

“‘ Alan still likes me to look nice,” she rejoined. ‘‘ That’s 
one good thing about him. Lots of husbands wouldn’t care, 
after being married eleven years.” 

I was puzzled. Mrs. Fitz sometimes spoke of her husband 
with a curious trenchant tenderness in her tones, at others in a 
little half-jocund, half-sad way that was peculiarly her own. 
His manner to her was perfect: courteous, unemotional as 
any Englishman or Scotchman could hope to be; rigorously 
attentive, save when he saw himself forestalled, when he would 
contentedly subside into the background, satisfied that she 
lacked nothing. But he was naturally a courteous, unemotional 
man, not prone to much speech, but keen only on sport and 
his profession ; though, if the truth be told, the honour of his 
name, and the hope of perpetuating it through his little son 
Randolph, were both dear to him. 

Mrs. Fitz ran the gauntlet of feminine society in Gurrum- 
pore during the first week she spent there. After that, the 
ladies for the most part, as they expressed it, had “‘ turned her 
inside out, and found nothing in her.” She comported herself 
upon the occasion of our first round of calls exactly as I should 
have expected—with brusquerie, school-girlish shyness, and 
want of tact, which, beneath the open fire of the enemies’ 
guns ruthlessly brought to bear upon her, speedily became 
disdain, verging upon rudeness; and usually terminated in a 
somewhat undignified exit, when she would loudly murmur 
** Judies !’”’ while barely out of their hearing, and scuttle off to 
the carriage that was waiting, leaving me to follow meekly in 
the rear, fervently hoping that her unwisdom would not meet 
with its reward, though that was scarcely to be anticipated. 

She, poor little soul, found herself despised and criticised at 
every turn; her simple vanities and pretty garments deemed 
unsuitable, if no worse; her “style” and “form” objected to 
as nil by those whom she, in her turn, considered inefficient 
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judges, and who could not meet her upon common ground, 
because there was none between them. Had they received her 
kindly, making due allowance for the failings which they did 
not share, and remembering that we all have our quantum, 
there is no doubt that little Mrs. Fitz would have responded 
from the full depths of her really warm heart. But, as she 
said, women did not like her, and it was not altogether 
surprising. 

My own fondness for her, which, notwithstanding its 
fluctuations, never wholly faded, was brought to a very low 
ebb by a line of conduct on the part of Mrs. Fitz that, as it 
closely concerned myself, I was disposed to regard as altogether 
reprehensible. Her passion for subalterns was rapacious. Not 
content with annexing the attentions of all the best-looking 
youngsters that the cavalry and line regiments then stationed 
at Gurrumpore could afford, she, bit by bit, and by slow 
degrees, succeeded in inveigling Ray Evershed into the net of 
her charms. Now, Ray Evershed was, I thought, the best- 
looking and the dearest fellow of all. He hoped soon to be 
promoted, and when that happy event took place, it was to 
precede another that should bring even deeper joy to us both. 
My father, without countenancing a regular engagement 
between us, considerately ignored Ray’s frequent presence, 
so that as he was continually with me, Mrs. Fitz had every 
opportunity of cultivating his acquaintance, which she did in 
a manner that must have left no doubt in Ray’s mind as to 
whether it gave her pleasure. 

Some time elapsed before I became aware of the rift that 
was widening between my lover and me. When, at length, I 
recognised this, pride forbade me to notice it by any sign; only 
to my aching heart he seemed every day to grow colder, more 
desirous to break from the unacknowledged bond that had 
hitherto existed. But this I knew he would not do, in words. 
Ray was honourable, as men’ consider honour; and I, loving 
him even now, dearly, could not by my own will cut myself off 
from happiness. 

At first Ray had only accepted Mrs. Fitz’s invitations when 
included with me; for she, with her quick woman’s wit, soon 
became aware of the state of the case between us, and though I 
never told her that Ray and I loved each other, it was tacitly 
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understood. But, by-and-bye, I began to be excluded from 
their intercourse, and it was then that my eyes were opened, 
Hours that previously had belonged to me were now spent by 
Ray at the bungalow across the road, while I waited in vain at 
home alone. 

It was not in human nature not to resent such treatment. I 
became hard, caustic, and bitter. Ray, after occasionally 
elevating his eye-brows in gentle surprise—it is possible that 
he was really unaware of the cause, men are so ignorant—at. 
length retaliated. Hot words rose between us, and he would 
leave me stormily, my cheeks aflame, to cry my heart out, 
wishing that Mrs. Fitz had been permitted to remain with her 
children in Scotland. 

About this time she was taken ill in a manner that was. 
reported to be both sharp and sudden. It appeared that she 
had suffered for years from a certain constitutional delicacy, 
which affected her now in a stronger measure, chiefly in the 
head and spine. The horrid word “ epilepsy ’’ was whispered, 
but Major Cameron, and the regimental doctor who attended 
her, said little. 

In a few days she appeared amongst us again, more brisk 
and smiling than ever, and showing small signs of her late 
reported sufferings. I had seen her before she left her room, 
lying back upon an elegant couch that her husband’s fore- 
thought had provided, strewn with snowy cushions that were, 
in truth, scarcely whiter than the fragile face upon them. She 
was wearing the most bewitching of muslin “ peignoirs,” decked 
with delicate pale ribbons; and a day or two later she held a 
levee in the drawing-room, which Ray, but not I, attended, 
After that she speedily became better. 

It was a curious fact that the higher in favour she was 
with the male contingent, and the more in disfavour with those 
of her own sex, the brighter and bonnier she seemed to be. 
There was a daring attractiveness about her then that even I 
could not fail to see, and to which the men responded as steel 
toa magnet. But charming, brilliant as she could be, there 
were undoubtedly times when pain claimed her as its own, and 
when she remained in the house visible to no one but her 
husband and the doctor. Then it was almost ludicrous the 
number of inquiries that would be made for her health by the 
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sterner and, in this instance, softer-hearted sex. Ray and 
her especial ‘ boys” would go about with faces as long as 
fiddles, that were the laughing-stock of others. 

So rapid were her transitions from health to sickness, 
‘and again to health at the approach of any special form of 
amusement, that Gurrumpore began to look upon the matter 
as a joke. 

But when it came to her nominating Ray’s mare in the 
Ladies’ Stakes at the Spring Gymkhana, and wearing Ray’s 
-colours—olive-green and primrose—which did not suit hera 
bit, I could remain quiescent no longer. 

‘‘ Mr. Evershed,” I remarked, that evening, at the Cavalry 
Ball, ‘‘ will you give me back my bangle ?”’ 

He hesitated, turning rather red. Then he put his hand in 
his pocket, and pulled out a white paper packet, which he laid 
in my lap without a word. So he had even ceased to wear it, 
and seemed to have been carrying it about with the intention 
of returning it! I calmly removed the paper, slipped the 
bangle upon my own wrist, and looked up to say ‘ Thank 
you.” Ray had gone, and from that day he treated me merely 
as his colonel’s daughter, with whom he was but slightly 
acquainted. 

‘A month later we went to Mhirrinee. Here, in the heart 
of the hills, spring was awaking in all its glory. Some six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, throned on rocks, and 
crowned with clouds, lay this land of fairy loveliness, with 
wave upon wave of ilex and deodar rising around it. Through 
the forest—a leafy world, alive with the notes of its winged 
populace—the moss-grown paths wound up under the rhodo- 
dendrons which at that season dyed the hillsides crimson. 
The fern carpet, decked with milk-white, rose-slashed tulips, 
was delightfully refreshing to dust-tired eyes, weary with hot, 
sleepless nights upon the plains. The throbbing brain found 
music in the sweet tinkle of the running streams. And the 
fragrant presence of violets amid the low-growing maidenhair 
might be recognised, while the tops of many forest trees 
bowed low beneath their dazzling load of white wild rose that 
climbed wherever it could find support. Range upon range, 
far up, the purple mountains unfolded their mystery, and 
higher yet gleamed the everlasting snows. It was, indeed, a 
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wondrous land of many delights, in which Nature in her 
comeliest, most responsive mood reigned supreme. 

The first wild rush of mountain air, the first grand glimpse- 
of blue above the snow, filled me, as it has filled many another, 
with exaltation that may not be expressed. It is the lifting 
of the creature to the Creator, through the medium of His 
works, and no idle tongue or pen may lightly touch upon 
experiences like that. 

For many a long week I found pleasure in wandering through 
the gorges, where the bell-bird uttered its melancholy, cuckoo- 
like note; or over the green hill-sides, where the feet of men 
but seldom trod, filling my lungs with the pure, clear air of the 
mountains, and my life with the daily lessons that Nature, even 
in a Himalayan forest, can teach. 

Gossip reported that Mrs. Fitz and Ray Evershed were both 
among the boarders staying at Rowell’s Hotel, and one morning 
they came down the wooded path to my little cottage, which 
was perched upon a small plateau overhanging a wide ravine. 
They saw me in the verandah, and Mrs. Fitz, in her sweet, high 
voice, sent a cheery call re-echoing across the hill. 

I rose to greet them, though for one moment it seemed as if 
every drop was drained away from my heart in the effort. 

Laughing and running like a child, the little woman bounded 
down the steep path, Ray following her more slowly. He 
looked disturbed, and I guessed that he would have preferred 
not to come. I shook hands with them both, and soon we 
were talking—Mrs. Fitz and myself, at least—if not wholly at 
ease, with all appearance of it. 

The delicate colour on her small, sensitive face had an 
exquisite bloom ; her eyes looked larger, and softer, and bluer ; 
the aureole of her fair hair gave her a very youthful appearance. 
She wore a cotton blouse with a bunch of hill jasmine at the 
waist, a serge skirt kilted an inch or two above the ankles for 
walking purposes, and carried a wooden alpenstock, iron shod. 

‘“¢ Where is Major Cameron?” I inquired, when conversation 
had flowed freely, and showed signs of lagging. 

“Oh! Old Alan? UHaven’t you heard? He’s got three 
months’ leave for Kashmir. Considers himself quite in luck.” 

“And you—are not going?” 

“Not I! No fun travelling with your own husband. I 
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always tell him so. I can shock you still, I see, Agnes. Do 
turn the corners of your mouth up; they'll ache, tucked down 
like that.” 

I laughed, in spite of myself. 

“You are still foolish, I can see,” I replied. ‘“‘ And, pray, 
what do you mean to do with yourself?” 

“‘Stop at Rowell’s, and have as good a time as I can 
manage. Come and look me up, when you feel inclined. 
There are to be theatricals in the house, and I shall be engaged 
with rehearsals all next month, I expect. Then there'll be 
a ball.” 

“And you are going in for all these gaieties while your 
husband is away?” 

‘““Why not? I daresay he’ll find some Kashmir houri to 
take boating, and to wile away an hour with sometimes, if I 
only knew it, which I sha’n’t, in all probability,” continued the 
irrepressible little Mrs. Fitz, leaning forward in her chair as 
she spoke, and lightly tapping the tips of her fingers together 
between her knees. “‘Oh, no! I don’t mean to shut myself 
up on Alan’s account. Besides, he wouldn’t wish it. He and 
I are the best of pals, together or apart—specially apart. The 
‘demi-semi couple,’ they used to call us at Kowra.” 

I could not join in her frank laugh. I did not like any 
mention of that time at Kowra. It seemed to establish a 
precedent. 

I called at Rowell’s Hotel when I heard that Major Cameron 
‘was up for a week, and I was one of the picnic party his wife 
inaugurated to accompany him upon the first march to 
Kashmir. They parted with a cheery laugh and light salute, 
his lips barely touching her cheek. 

“Mind and bring me back some of that lovely gold and blue 
engraving work from Srinuggar, and anything else nice you can 
pick up,” she cried. 

“You avaricious little woman! Well, I'll not forget. 
Ta-ta.” 

She waved her hand lightly, and cantered off at the head of 
our small cavalcade, Ray Evershed at her side. Her husband 
stood watching her, his hand shading his eyes, a lonely figure 
in the western rays of the sun that gleamed across the hill. 

Soon after that I gave up going to see Mrs. Fitz. It seemed 
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useless. Her life was that of a radiant butterfly—she had 
little time to spare for me. Once I heard that she had one of 
her sharp attacks, and contemplated calling to inquire for 
her the following day. But that night, to my surprise, I met 
her at a dance, looking pale indeed, but lovelier and livelier 
than ever. 

““T thought you were ill,” I faltered, stopping her. 

“Oh, that was yesterday. Behold—vresurgam !” 

The officer upon whose arm she leant bent down reproach- 
fully. 

** You ought not to be here. I was mad to allow you to 
come.” ; 

** You could not help yourself,” and she gave him a look that 
might have driven any sober-minded man half wild with 
passion, let him be but ever so little inclined that way. I sighed. 
She was a coquette to the backbone; and as well might the 
Ethiopian hope to change his skin, or the leopard his spots, as 
this little destroyer realise the mischief she could do. 

Then I heard that this, her latest admirer, was a doctor 
spending his leave also in Mhirrinee, and burning his fingers 
pretty considerably at the false flame that little Mrs. Fitz 
inspired. Report said that poor Ray was coming in a very bad 
second just now. He looked gloomy enough to give support to 
this statement. As he appeared to avoid me I could not talk 
to him, but I watched Mrs. Fitz keenly. I was sure I was not 
mistaken—the look of pathos had deepened in her eyes since 
she had been in India. When she was left for a moment alone, 
which did not often happen, they grew dark and soft, as with a 
mist of unshed tears. I loved her still, and I yearned to take 
her into my arms and let her weep out those tears upon my 
breast. Surely, surely, I should learn the root of. this 
suppressed sorrow, the poignancy of the pain that seemed 
driving her on to folly. 

And the next day I heard madder stories of her wilfulness 
and coquetries. She had challenged Ray and Doctor 
Hammond to ride neck and neck round Camel Point for 
the honour of the place next her at table d’hote, and they had 
done it! And she laughingly told the winner that he must go 
out to the Gullies and fetch her the skin of a grizzly who had 
been seen recently frequenting that part of the Hills, or she 
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would dance with him no more that season. And Ray—my 
Ray—went! Did her heart beat as mine, I wondered, during 
the anxious days that followed? Did she ever think of 
him out upon the errand she had sent him on? Not she! 
—laughing and flirting up in the hotel in the private rooms. 
that she had decked with a profusion of bric-a-brac and 
coloured draperies—delicate frippery that formed a fitting 
frame to such ensnaring and aérial loveliness as hers. 

Ray came back safe and unscratched. He was a capital 
sportsman, and in due course laid the spoils of his 
‘‘shikarring”’ before her. The skin, I heard, was a beauty, 
anc must have made a handsome rug for those dainty 
Thierry-shod feet to rest upon. But I did not go to see 
it. Mrs. Fitz looked at me someiimes half shyly, half sadly, 
but she seldom spoke, and I bowed coldly, and invariably 
passed on. In those days I came very near to hating her ; 
she had made Ray suffer so. 

Then one night—I shall never forget it—we were at dinner, 
and the bearer said that a sahib wished to speak to me. 

‘* Show him in, show him in,” cried my father hospitably ; 
and, before I could inquire the visitor’s name, Ray stood before 
us, much splashed about the boots and gaiters, and with an 
eager, half-shamed look. 

‘‘T came to ask you,” he said diffidently; and then blurted 
out in confusion, ‘‘ Mrs. Cameron's very ill, and wants you. 
Couldn’t you come up and see her?” 

I hesitated. 

**T scarcely think she can wish for visitors at this time of 
night. Still, if you think—perhaps in the morning——” 

‘* 1 don’t like to press it,” he muttered, “‘ but to-night would 
be better.” 

““ Why don’t you go?” asked my father, who did not under- 
stand the strained relations between us. I looked up, having 
taken a sudden resolution. 

‘*Father, dear, Mr. Evershed and I can settle this point, and 
others, better in private. If you have quite finished, will you 
kindly excuse us?” 

‘I’ve done,” exclaimed my father, gulping down his last 
glass of sherry. ‘‘ Settle matters between you; I don’t want 
to interfere. But you’d better have a smoke and a drink 
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before you go back, Evershed.” So saying, he lit a cheroot 
and went out. 

Ray ignored the decanters and cigar-case pushed towards. 
him, and looked fixedly at me. The glance of his clear grey 
eyes made me feel a trifle uncomfortable, but I said, calmly : 

“You will understand that I am disinclined to fulfil 
Mrs. Cameron’s behests, particularly when issued through 
you.” 

He reddened, and bit his lip. 

** You surely will not permit such a trifle to influence you. I 
came because I was the only person who could conveniently 
and quickly do so, being on the spot.” 

‘‘ That was not unusual, was it?” 

He forbore to notice the sneer. 

‘She is asking for you, and—she is ill.” 

“Pshaw! A fig for her illness! This is not the first time 
she has posed as an interesting invalid. Like the boy in the 
fable, she has cried ‘ Wolf!’ too often.” 

*“‘ And, like the boy in the fable, her last cry may not be 
without cause.” ‘ 

There was a momentary silence, and then Ray stepped 
forward, taking my hands forcibly in his. 

““Miss Lane — since I must not call you Agnes — you 
are making a mistake—a dire and dreadful mistake. At the 
risk of offending you, I must tell you this. That you have had 
cause to feel bitterness against myself, I acknowledge; but that 
you should feel enmity against her now is too cruel. God! If 
you could only see her as I saw her half-an-hour ago, and to 
know that she is asking for you! And you won’t come!” He 
changed his tone to pleading: ‘‘ Come with me, Agnes. Ifyou 
do, you will never regret it, I dare swear; but if you do not, 
you may never forgive yourself. Come.” 

There was a new, strange masterfulness in him. I was. 
impressed by it, while I rebelled. _ 

“*Do you think she is so very ill?” I asked. 

“I think she cannot live many hours.” 

‘Nonsense! You have often thought so,” I retorted. 

He made a simple gesture. ‘‘ Come!” 

I caught up a cloak in the hall, and the hat I wore when. 


wandering in the forest. 
6 
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“We must walk, then; I told my jampanies I should not 
want them to-night. And it is too dark to ride.” 

“If you will take my arm af 

‘““No, thanks; I can manage quite well,” I rejoined, 
snappishly. ‘‘ But you may walk next the khud.” 

And then we started out. A low moon hung in the south, 
whitening the landscape, but rendering the darkness deeper 
where it could not reach. The stars powdered the sky. It 
was early in the monsoon, and heavy banks of cloud were 
piled in the west. A soft grey mist enfolded the lower 
mountains as with a languorous embrace, stretching out long 
arms that lapped the steep declivities above the gorges, while 
wisps of cloud flitted upwards, taking eerie shapes against the 
dark background of the silent woods. The occasional dripping 
of moisture from the soaked leaves overhead was the only 
sound we heard, though now and then a restless bird, with a 
faint ‘‘cheep-cheep,” rustled sleepily as we passed. The 
loneliness and desolation of the hour made itself felt. I looked 
up to the wide sky, into its fathomless midnight blue, silver- 
strewn. Whither might the soul pass that should be called 
upon to leave its earthly tenement? It is a question that 
generations of the wisest have failed to answer. And I found 
no response in the solemn silence that pressed me round. To 
die—alone—to-night—in such an hour as this; to leave all that 
has made life lovely, and to pass to the Great Unknown, 
perchance unshriven and unprepared! The thought was over- 
whelming. 

Breathlessly I waited in Mrs. Cameron’s little sitting-room, 
while Ray apprised the doctor of my arrival. He came 
immediately, looking worn and haggard. Then I saw it was 
the same man whose devoted attentions were reported to have 
clashed with Ray’s. He was clever, but his evident anxiety in 
this case was not calculated to fit him for dealing with it. 

*“*T’ve sent for Beresford and Long,” he explained, in answer 
to my inquiries. ‘‘We must have a consultation, though I 
fear there is nothing anyone can do. Will youcome in? She 
has been asking for you, but I am not sure if she will know 
you now.” 

As we entered the next room, a low sound of moaning 
caught my ear, and my own name repeatedly uttered. A 
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soldier’s wife, who had been engaged as nurse, moved away 
from the bed, and I stepped forward. 

*‘Agnes! Agnes! Oh, why won’t she come?” 

“IT am here,” I said, bending over Mrs. Fitz. 

She stared at me with unseeing eyes. 

‘Agnes! I want Agnes! If she would only come! But 
she won’t! Tell her I want her to forgive me—I can’t die 
unless she does.” 

** Agnes is here,” I whispered, inexpressibly touched. ‘‘ And 
she forgives you all—everything. She has nothing to forgive.” 

But no word of comfort reached her, and for the next 
half-hour the poor soul fretted ceaselessly in her pain. 

“If you had only come sooner,” said Dr. Hammond once. 
“*T fear there will be no return to consciousness now.’ Then 
I remembered Major Cameron. 

“Her husband! How are we to let him know?” 

*“‘T telegraphed yesterday to Srinuggar,” said Ray, who was 
watching with dog-like devotion at the door. 

‘** And there has been no answer?” 

‘“No. He is probably out in the district somewhere shooting. 

sent another wire an hour since.” 

‘‘ That was thoughtful of you.” 

Ray shrugged his shoulders, half angrily. 

‘‘Do you suppose I think’ only of myself ?” 

Then the other doctors came, and we waited together 
outside. Suddenly the moaning became accentuated into 
bitter cries. I started up: 

“Oh! They must be hurting her!” 

Ray laid a detaining hand upon my arm. 

‘“‘ They will only do what is best, you may be sure. And she 
is no stranger to pain, poor little soul!” 

I was unnerved by the sound of those cries, and felt thankful 
for Ray’s presence, but I went back into the other room as 
soon as I could, and superintended the application of some 
remedies that were attempted in the hope of giving relief. 
The paroxysms of pain had passed, leaving Mrs. Fitz lying, 
white and weak, among the pillows. All the soft fair hair had 
been shorn away. 

‘The fever ran so ’igh,”’ said the soldier’s wife, in explana- 
tion. ‘‘Maybe you’d like a piece, miss. Doctor ’Ammond, 

6* 
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’e’ve kep’ it all for the Major, ’e says. Lor! ’tis lovely long 
’air, to be sure.” 

I shuddered, and hushed the woman, for little Mrs. Fitz was 
babbling freely. She fancied she was a girl again in Madras— 
riding to hounds by her father’s side. 

“How red the sky is! . . . What a jolly morning! 
There’s actually a tinge of frost in theair. . . . Hello, 
Chloe, get on, old girl! Well, Forester! And Kingcup! Don’t 
they know me, Dad? Look out! There’s a pretty take off! 
Whoa! Ba-acka minute! Here! I'll give youa lead. See, 
my bonny, away we go!” 

Then a long pause. 

‘** Not to-day, darling. Mother’stired . . . and it’s mail 
day . . . got to write a letter to father. Who's going 
to write too? No one? Oh, what lazy little people! . : 
Nell! Nell! my girlie, don’t cry. . . . Mother loves 
you. . . . You're mother’s own little eldest lass, aren’t 
you? . . . And you’re mother’s help and comfort always. 

It’s no use, Alan, if you’d only love the children, they’d 
take to you. But you don’t, ’cept Randie. And do you think 
that they can’t feel it? . . . They can, Alan, I tell you 
they can. . . . One always knows when one isn’t loved. 

Haven’t I known it all my life? . . . Oh! It’s. 
strange and cold not to be loved. . - I want it so—I 
want it so! . . . No! no! I didn’t mean that. 

Hush! Hush! You mustn’t speak to me! I’m a married 
woman, you know . . . and I love my husband. ° 
I do, really. . . . You mayn’t think it. . . . Well, it 
isn’t the fashion, you see, for a man to make love to his own 
wife. . . . That would be no fun, would it? Ha! ha! 
A short life and a merry one, that’s all I mean to look for. 
We'll make things skip, won’t we, while we’ve got the chance ?’ 
‘ They’re all alike, these men . . . not an ounce 
of real feeling among them. . . . Why should J care? 
. » Oh, I’msorry . . . I am,indeed. . . . How 
could I tell you’d be so foolish, and get to think all that of 
me? . . . Never mind, someone else will console you. 
. .  There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 

Ah! if that was Alan, now; but, even if he cared, he 

wouldn’t say so. . . . And he doesn’t—he doesw’t. . . « 
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Alan! oh, Alan! Where are you? Come back to me, 
Alan. I'll be such a good wife. . . . I'll never say a cross 
word—only be kind to me. . . .” 

Suddenly she sat upright, the blue eyes staring before her, 
the thin white hands held out: 

** Dicky, what are you doing here? ” 

There was a moment’s silence, while the little pain-worn face 
was drawn with the tension of sheer joy. 

Then she laughed—such a sweet laugh, though it was not 
very strong. ‘“‘Come to fetch Mother? That’s my own sonny- 
boy!” She leaned forward to clasp the dream-child whom she 
fancied she saw, and then nestled contentedly back on the 
pillows, crooning to something she appeared to be cuddling in 
her arms. 

“‘ We will go together,” I heard her murmur. ‘“ You and I 
together, little Dick, ’cause no one wants us here.” Then, 
softly stroking and kissing the pillow, she seemed to fall asleep. 
I sat silent in the shadow during the remaining hours of that 
long night, listening to her gentle breathing, and thinking from 
time to time of her husband and the sad news that would reach 
him. 

Towards dawn I went upon the verandah. A freshening 
breeze was blowing over the hills, dispelling the mist. A rose- 
flush sprang up in the east, flinging a veil of pearly light over 
the land. There was a rustle and a whisper in the tall trees 
close by. Birds and flowers were awaking. The flush 
deepened. There was a glow and a suspicion of glitter on the 
dew-sprinkled foliage. The world was preparing to herald in 
the day. And suddenly it came. I could not have told the 
exact moment that the birth of new life, rippling ever higher 
and higher, was crowned by that kingly touch, but I felt new 
warmth within me, a yellow sunbeam flashed past to the 
darkened room behind—the sun-god had risen. 

I turned, and followed the sunbeam. It was caught in the 
meshes of bright, gold hair that lay in short, delicate rings 
upon the pillow; but little Mrs. Fitz was dead. 

* * * * * 

We laid her in her coffin, and waited all day for some 
message from Kashmir. It came at last: ‘‘Grieved to hear 
of illness. Am returning.” 
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So, after all, the Major did not realise the truth, and he 
would not know it until he arrived. Another telegram came 
for him that day. We laid it aside, unopened. There 
was a simple funeral at the picturesque cemetery upon the 
mountain-side. I thought of my first drive with Mrs. Fitz at 
Gurrumpore. After all, she would not lie there. 

Before the coffin-lid was closed, Ray brought in a bunch of 
white wild roses and hill-jasmine, which he had rescued from 
the rainfall, and laid it on her breast. 

‘* She loved this sort of stuff,’’ he said. 

I slipped my fingers into his. The little dividing hand, at 
the last, had drawn us closer together. 

A week later Major Cameron reached Mhirrinee. I was the 
first to greet him. I told him all I could, but mine was a 
difficult task. He looked pale and fatigued, having travelled 
by forced double marches. 

‘*T am too late,” was all the reference he made. 


I took him down the hill, and pointed out the little grave, 
suggesting that he might prefer to walk on alone. He stood 
motionless a moment in the path. 

“This was not all,” he said, stiffly. ‘My eldest boy died 


in Scotland upon the same night. It was pneumonia—he was 
always weakly. I think his mother wo have been glad.” 
Then he passed on. 
WINSTON KENDRICK. 





Some Hspects of the Chinaman. 


Towarps the close of the late Chino-Japanese war, John 
Chinaman had but few admirers in this country. On all sides 
voices were loud in condemnation of his failings and his vices. 
His incapacity as a soldier, the cowardice and veniality of his 
leaders, the sloth, rapacity, and treachery of his officials, the 
corruption, cruelty, and hopeless barbarism of the nation as a 
whole, all this was published broadcast throughout the civilised 
world. Dozens of clever writers attacked the Chinaman in his 
political, social, and domestic aspects; a hundred news-sheets. 
caught up and spread the heavy indictment. For his courtly 
conqueror there was nothing but sympathy. It was felt that a 
nation so progressive, so acquisitive, so skilled in arms, so 
sagacious in commerce, so capable of wearing with grace some 
of the choicest flowers of European civilisation, was but 
fulfilling its own and the world’s destiny when it came into 
conflict with and overthrew this effete monster of a bygone 
age, this dragon of bronze with the feet of clay. 

Englishmen who had lived among the Chinese may well 
have rubbed their eyes and have felt a difficulty in recognising 
the patient, thrifty, hard-working, and most easily managed 
person whom they knew so well, in the Chinaman of all the 
vices as he was depicted at the time of the war. On the other 
hand, the outbreak of Turanian ferocity at the capture of Port 
Arthur may have made admirers of the Japanese pause to 
reflect how far their European civilisation was more than a 
skin-deep covering to certain Oriental qualities which are 
permanent and immutable, be the skin yellow or black, and 
which obtain from Yokohama to Thibet. It is not proposed, 
however, in the present article, to go into questions of wide- 
reaching scope, but merely to set forth some characteristics of 
the Chinese which came under the observation of the writer 
during six years’ residence in their midst. 

In the native state of Pérak, in the Malay Peninsula, dwell 
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over 100,000 Chinese under an English administration, whose 
European civilians number some 150 or 200, supported by a 
Sikh military force 1,000 strong, and a few hundred Malay 
policemen. That this small engine of government is able to 
control a territory of 7,000 square miles, with a large alien 
population of mixed races, is due principally to the charac- 
teristics of the Chinese. The Malays, to whom the country, 
under our protection, belongs, are a peaceful, agricultural 
people giving little trouble. The Chinese immigrants who came 
in years agoin small numbers as mining adventurers in search of 
the rich deposits of alluvial tin which now supply three-fourths 
of the world’s output, have increased in numbers year by year, 
and now hold practically the whole commercial and industrial 
enterprise of the country in their hands. The sight which first 
strikes the newly-landed civilian is that of Chinese carpenters 
swarming by the dozen over the roofs of houses in course of 
building, the body naked from the waist upwards, the. long 
pigtail or queue (for it is a deadly insult to a Chinaman to 
‘speak of his “‘ pigtail ”) tightly coiled round the clean-shaven 
pate, the whole attitude denoting untiring industry and activity. 
The streets through which the newcomer drives are thronged 
with Chinese coolies and jinricksha men. The shops on either 
side are Chinese shops—grocers’, bootmakers’, watchmakers’, 
carpenters’ shops—with their never-tiring inmates. One may 
pass along the cool, broad streets at midnight, and see the boot- 
makers and carpenters still hard at work in the brightly-lighted 
shops. A visit next morning at daybreak to the tin mines 
displays a similar spectacle. In the midst cf a white, glaring 
expanse of sand will be seen the mine, dug out of the white 
over-burden till the dark tin-bearing stratum is reached. The 
Chinese coolies may be seen swarming like bees along the long 
planks which serve as a pathway from the top of the mine, 
some with empty baskets‘on their return journey, others with 
long bamboo bearing-sticks, weighted down at each end by the 
heavy basket, full of grey uninteresting sand. As they struggle 
along up the swaying planks, the strong bamboo resting slant- 
wise over the right shoulder, bending and straining beneath 
the double force of weight and motion, their loins girt with a 
pair of short, loose cotton drawers, their broad backs and 
sturdy shoulders, bare and streaming with perspiration, they 
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offer a fair example of manliness and endurance. Thus does the 
Chinaman, where he is once admitted, swarm into every path 
and by-way of labour, underselling and pushing aside every 
rival, covering the land with his shops, his mines, and his 
temples, his club-houses, and his burying-places ; ever active, 
ever present, whether as shopkeeper, market-gardener, 
carpenter, cook, valet, builder, or general contractor. 

This industrious and versatile people is one easy to govern. 
Jealous of their just rights and of their ancient customs, they 
ask but little else except to be left alone. The secret of ruling 
the Chinese is to make them conform to the broad rules of 
law while interfering as little as may be with the details of 
their daily life. Their great idea is to be left to enjoy the 
fruits of their labour, and to earn them by industries conducted 
in their own way. One of their leading characteristics is their 
keen sense of justice; and not only that, but their keen appre- 
ciation of a desire to do them justice. I have seen a band of 
mining coolies burst into my court with a clamour as though 
a mutiny had broken out. They had been defrauded of their 
wages. It was Chinese New Year. They must have their 
money at once. Would I order the defaulting headman to 
be arrested at once? And so on. A few words through the 
Chinese interpreter, and the hubbub had ceased. Their 
grievance would be inquired into, and justice would be done. 
With smiling faces and many cries of ‘‘ Ho lok, ho lok!” (It 
is well!) they left the court perfectly satisfied. 

Easily governed, under a firm hand, as are the Chinese, 
there is, however, another side to the picture. There is no 
person more arrogant and altogether insupportable than the 
Chinaman who thinks he has the upper hand of you. The 
Chinese nouveau riche of coolie origin who rolls along in his 
carriage-and-pair towards his ornate villa, with its gardens 
and fish-ponds, will take the earliest possible opportunity of 
displaying his purse-proud arrogance towards the Government 
or any Government official, if in a position to do so. Some 
years ago, during a dispute with the municipality, a Chinese 
mob—thanks to the indecisive action of the governor of the 
day—practically held Singapore for three days. 

As a domestic servant he has the virtues of industry, 
cleanliness, and sobriety. He gives next to no ‘trouble. 
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Whether he ever becomes attached to anybody or anything 
European is a doubtful question. An English civilian had 
a favourite fox-terrier which was cared for by the Chinese 
servant with untiring attention and solicitude. One day the 
dog was drowned. From that moment no reference whatever 
to the animal passed the boy’s lips. There was no more 
dog —that was all! With their own people there is the 
same curious mixture of soft-heartedness and callousness. 
The foot-sore traveller will be taken in and cared for with a 
brother’s hospitality; but if he is run over or knocked down 
by a passing train next morning, his host of over-night will 
think the incident extremely ludicrous. An accident in a mine 
is always a signal for all the coolies to throw down their 
burdens and shout with laughter. 

Of the vices of the Chinese it is not necessary to speak 
here. Suffice it to say that drunkenness is not one, and that 
opium-smoking in excess is confined to the lowest of the low. 
The sober domesticity of the life of the upper-middle and 
middle classes is by no means unlike its English prototype. 

For the rest, as one or two of the examples already. cited 
may show, there is that about the Chinese mind which we 
can only call its inscrutable side. In dealing with the 
Chinaman, and in judging him, we have to bear in mind 
that his language is a sealed book to the majority of 
Englishmen, and that his customs date from distant centuries, 
when Europe and European nations were not. It is on 
that past, rather than on the future, that his eyes are 
fixed. Sir Henry Maine speaks of the Chinese as being one 
of those nations which are non-progressive because they 
have exhausted all the ideas of which their race is capable. 
Their civilisation is therefore, in his view, stereotyped. And 
as the Chinaman considers his civilisation the most perfect, as 
it is the oldest, in the world, he is quite content that it should 
remain so. This state of things, and the conservatism of the: 
most intelligent and enlightened Chinese in the face of new 
ideas, may fairly be borne in mind in considering the relative 
virtues of the Chinese and other more progressive Orientals. 

In the course of his speech to the China Association, when 
in England last year, Li Hung Chang made the following 
remarks: 
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‘““No one would be so sanguine as to expect to change the 
current of thought of a people so numerous as the Chinese in 
a single generation. Time must be allowed, and also a good 
deal of patience and forbearance, before China can be brought 
to regard international affairs from the same point of view as 
that of the people of the West.” 

Wise and statesmanlike utterance! And if in the above 
sentence the words “ international affairs” were omitted, and 
the words “‘any subject whatever” substituted, it would stilb 
be an accurate statement of the truth. 

F. THOROLD DICKSON. 





Traders of the Wiger: a Story of the Wiger 
Swamps. 


Two perspiring white men were seated on the shady verandah 
of a little Government outpost, far away amid the reeking 
Niger swamps, one sweltering December day. A broad yellow 
river rolled sluggishly before them, until it was lost in the 
steamy depths of the primeval forest ; feathery palms rustled 
drily in the sultry breeze, which whirled up spirals of dust and 
‘sprinkled the black Yoruba soldiers drilling in the compound 
below ; and the air was heavy with the odours of rotting leaves 
and the scent of lilies. 

‘‘ Sickening weather ; the lieutenant can’t live more than a 
few days at this temperature,” said Elvers Carson, throwing 
open the front of his pyjama jacket; and his companion, 
Henry Slade, nodded agreement. ‘‘I am glad the doctor got 
through,” he answered. ‘‘ Of course, he can’t do much good 
now; still, for the look of the thing, it’s comforting to have 
him here.” 

Both were of the genus “ palm-oil ruffian”—that is to say, 
they trafficked with the negroes, bartering short-length pieces 
-of cloth and soul-destroying gin for oil and kernels. Never- 
theless, they had travelled fifty miles through fever-haunted 
swamps, and left their tumble-down factory to take care of 
itself, because they heard that an officer of the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, who had once rendered them service, lay sick 
unto death in his lonely station. Presently, there was a low 
tapping on the floor, and they softly entered an adjoining 
room. Green persianos shut out the glare, but not the heat ; 
and a haggard Government surgeon, worn-out by overwork 
and fever, sat beside a canvas couch. On this lay a thin 
skeleton of a man, gasping for breath, and rambling foolishly 
in the malaria delirium. 
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‘* How is he now ?”’ asked Carson; and the doctor answered, 
‘‘ Temperature no lower, and he understands absolutely 
nothing. Send up the things I asked for, then lie down and 
sleep; you're both tired out with watching.” 

The traders withdrew, and as they lounged about the 
verandah, the scream of a steam whistle awakened all the 
echoes of the forest, and a panting launch churned her way 
up the muddy current. 

‘‘The Kanu despatch-boat,” said Carson, “and a lady on 
board, too. What on earth could have brought a white 
woman into the swamps?” 

‘* She’s coming here, anyway, and you had better put some- 
thing on, quick! One can’t receive a lady in pyjamas and 
bare feet,” answered his companion, laughing. Neither did 
his merriment diminish when Carson returned, making frantic 
efforts to induce the yellow karki tunic of the sick lieutenant 
to meet across his chest, while the trousers revealed a 
singularly bony pair of ankles. 

** You needn’t laugh. This tunic will be the death of me, if 
she stays very long,” choked Carson, as he buttoned it about 
his throat. Then the verandah stairway creaked, and, pre- 
ceded by a tall Yoruba sergeant, a little, anxious-eyed woman, 
whose disordered attire and weary face showed that she had 
travelled fast and far, entered the room. 

Gazing in surprise at the somewhat uncouth figures before 
her, for a Niger trader is not, asa rule, particular about his 
appearance, she handed Carson a letter, and said, hurriedly, 
**T must introduce myself—Mrs. Gascoyne. My husband is- 
very bad in the bush, and when a letter reached me at Grand 
Canary I came out by the first boat. The authorities at Calabar 
tried to stop me, and said it was madness to venture, on 
account of the natives, but I came in spite of them. Surely 
you will help me; he may be dying alone in the forest.” 

‘* Excuse me, madam,” answered Carson, bowing with a 
grace which surprised his comrade as he opened the letter. 
It was from the Consul, and very much to the point: ‘‘ This 
is the wife of Captain Gascoyne, who lies ill at the Kanu 
outpost. She seems determined to reach him, but I trust 
you can induce her to return. In the present state of affairs. 
the natives would attack any guard sent up.” 
























































































































































aft. Amidships they had rigged an awning for the comfort of 
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“‘T had great trouble persuading the Consul to write that 
letter, and he would not show it me,” said the lady, gazing at 
(Carson with appealing eyes. ‘‘ You will help me, Mr. Thorn- 
ton; no British officer could refuse in a case like this. 
I should not expect it if you were the trader people the Consul 
warned me against—‘ palm-oil ruffians’ he called them.” 

‘* Lieutenant Thornton is ”* commenced Slade, but Carson 
trod sharply upon his toe as he answered: ‘‘ You must be 
tired. This part of the building is at your service, and I 
will send up some food. I must talk the matter over with my 
subaltern,” and followed by Slade he withdrew. 

When the two men stood beneath the dusty palms, 
‘Slade smiled sarcastically: ‘‘She evidently takes you for 
a Protectorate officialh How much longer is the farce to be 
carried on?” he said. 

“Well,” answered Carson, laying a hand upon his 
comrade’s shoulder. ‘If you want.to know, I was aot 
always a gin trader—that poor woman’s face gets upon my 
merves. You know what Gascoyne did for us when the Gwelo 
raiders came down, and I can’t tell her that the lieutenant’s 
dying, and she’s alone with two ‘palm-oil ruffians.’ Fancy 
the courage she must have! Lucky man, Gascoyne—there’s 
no one in the wide earth would do as much for me.” 

“It’s a mad thing, and there will be trouble if the Consul 
hears; but those Yoruba recruits would follow you everywhere— 
you know their language,’ was Slade’s answer. ‘I suppose 
we must do what we can to help her, though it’s a little rough 
on the Protectorate. You'll have to wear that tunic to the 
end. I only hope the poor woman won’t find her husband 
dead.” Then the traders re-ascended the verandah stairway. 

** How can I thank you?” said Mrs. Gascoyne with tearful 
eyes, when she heard their decision. ‘‘ My husband is in the 
service, and I knew another soldier would help me.” 

Carson bowed and answered nothing, though he frowned 
savagely at Slade, whose face was twitching. The doctor was 
persuaded not to interfere, and kept himself out of sight, as he 
was by no means anxious to incur the Consul’s wrath; and an 
hour later the little Government launch went panting up the 
muddy stream. The two traders were seated beside the tiller, 
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their companion, and a group of black Yoruba soldiers basked 
like salamanders in the sun-glare forward. The yellow water 
flashed and shimmered about them beneath a dancing haze of 
heat. In places the curving fronds of oil-palms drooped above 
their heads; in others, the massy cottonwoods raised their tall 
columnar trunks and spreading branches two hundred feet in 
air. Festoons of gorgeous-hued creepers trailed from the massy 
limbs, rare orchids starred each rotten bough, and the mould 
beneath was carpetted with crimson spike-flowers and fragrant 
African lilies. 

Now and then they passed a native village—rows of palm- 
thatched, mud-walled huts nestling beneath feathery oil-palms, 
where the pale-green banana leaves shading crimson clusters of 
fruit contrasted with the glossy dark foliage of flowering lime 
and orange trees. Blue wreaths of aromatic wood -smoke 
drifted across the clearing, mingling with the fragrance of 
orange flowers and the odours of river mud into that indescrib- 
able bouquet which is the smell of every African village from 
Gambia to Congo. 

‘“* How beautiful it all is!” said Mrs. Gascoyne, whose face 
had lost its anxious look now she felt herself fairly on the way ; 
and Carson answered softly: ‘‘ Yes, but it’s the beauty of 
a whited sepulchre. There are germs of a dozen different 
kinds of fever in every breath of air.” 

At times a light dug-out canoe scuttled away before them, 
to disappear among the tunnel-like creeks which wound 
beneath the interlacing foliage, and Carson’s face grew stern 
as his quick eye caught the glint of gun-barrel and matchet 
blade. The shadows of the palms grew longer and longer; 
ghostly trains of fever mist spread their clammy folds across 
the river; then the sun dipped, and darkness fell suddenly 
upon the land, as it always does in the tropics. 

** You must be worn out, Mrs. Gascoyne,” said the helmsman. 
‘“* We have screened off the waist of the launch for you. Sleep 
sound; there’s no risk of any danger to-night.” 

“TI feel perfectly safe,” was the answer; and the lady passed 
beyond the engine casing. 

‘‘There’s a testimonial to the British officer,” said Slade, 
grimly, I only hope none of the river tribes are lying in wait 
for us this night.” 
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Carson did not answer. He was gazing over the bows with 
all his eyes as the launch panted away at half-speed through 
the drifting mist. Those were anxious times among the Niger 
swamps, where there is seldom peace, for the fierce river tribes 
periodically take it into their heads to defy the Government 
and raid the villages under its protection. Two powerful 
headmen had joined hands, and talked of coming down to burn 
all the white factories; and the traders knew that cast-iron 
guns loaded to the muzzle with odd missiles commanded the 
approaches to the dominions of the obstreperous chiefs. 

Towards midnight, when Carson’s eyes were heavy with 
sleep, he missed his companion, and presently Slade crept 
softly aft, with only a thin pyjama jacket to protert his 
shoulders from the soaking dew. ‘‘ The mist is very bad 
to-night, and it’s trying to anyone unacclimatised,” he said, 
apologetically, as he resumed his place. Then a_ hoarse 
challenge rose out of the vapour ahead, and one of the Yorubas 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Big cottonwood log across creek, sah; plenty 
bushman live.” 

‘Stir that fire, Harry,” said Carson; ‘close the throttle,” 
and the panting of the little high-pressure engine ceased, while 
a feathery jet of steam roared away from the escape-pipe. 
The helmsman raised his voice: ‘“‘ Lie down there, Yoruba 
men—flat on deck. Harry, back her away a little.” 

The grind of the propellor recommenced, and the launch 
slowly forged astern as the shadowy outline of two large canoes 
loomed up through the mist. There was a steady splash of 
paddles, and a harsh voice cried aloud in the “coast palaver,”” 
‘**Go back, white men, or we dun chop you one time.” 

*‘She’s far enough away,” said Slade; ‘‘jamb her at it.” 
And Carson threw the throttle open wide. The little launch 
trembled with the vibration of her whirling propeller, and shot 
forward towards the obstacle. A slender hand grasped the 
helmsman’s arm. ‘What is the matter—who is it that 
threatens?” asked Mrs. Gascoyne; but Carson thrust her 
back into the shelter of the combings. 

** Don’t move, madam—hold fast,” he said, setting his teeth 
as he swung the iron tiller. Next moment the curved forefoot 
of the launch, designed for the purpose, struck the moored log. 
Up went the bows, and, with a grinding of iron on wood and a 
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clatter of madly-racing engines as the screw whirled round in 
free air, she leapt the boom, and splashed safely into the clear 
water beyond. A few flintlock guns flashed and crackled in 
the misty bush, and a shower of ragged “potleg” ripped 
through the fluttering awnings, and rang along the iron plates 
like tinkling bells. Then, under every pound of steam, Carson 
drove the launch right at the leading canoe. There was a 
hasty ‘‘chunk-chunk” of paddles, and the white men could 
hear the natives catching their breath with a hissing gasp as 
they bent over the leaf-shaped blades and made desperate 
efforts to get out ot the way. The negroes had heard of this 
thing being done before, and doubted; now they had seen it 
with their eyes, but whether they were satisfied did not appear. 
With the foam boiling high on either bow, the launch swept 
down upon them; the sharp steel stem bit deep into the soft 
timber ; and, amid a dull crunch of splintering cottonwood, the 
steamer went through and over the canoe. Something rasped 
and bumped along her plates, and from the screw-churned 
wake astern rose shrieks of pain as the launch drove forward 
into the night. 

The face of Mrs. Gascoyne was very white in the twinkling 
glow of the furnace, but there was scarcely a tremble in her 
voice as she asked, ‘‘ What has happened—is anyone hurt?” 

‘A canoe full of rivermen got in the way, and we ran over 
them—that’s all. The Yorubas are all right, Carson,” said 
Slade, crawling aft; and a look which was half doubt, half 
intelligence, came into the questioner’s eyes. 

** All women are not fools. I know there was danger. Give 
this jacket back to its owner. He was very kind, but he must 
put it on. Tell him to do so, Mr. Thornton ;” and Carson 
fancied there was an emphasis upon the name. 

“IT really couldn’t think of it,” stammered Slade, and 
Carson interposed. ‘‘ Keep it about your shoulders, madam,” 
he said; ‘‘the fever damp is only dangerous to newcomers. 
Besides, my companion is eccentric ; he rarely wears a jacket, 
on principle. I wish I did not, either; and the speaker 
choked as the strangling tunic gripped him tighter by the 
throat. 

They were molested no more that night, and when dawn 
came, leaving the launch behind, the little party entered the 

7 
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forest, two woolly-haired krooboys carrying the lady in a 
swinging hammock, while the white men marched at the head 
of the Yorubas. For a time they journeyed beneath stately 
palms, where the burning sun-rays, filtering between the leaves, 
fell in shimmering golden patches upon the fragrant lilies, 
which yielded up their rich perfume as the soldiers trod them 
down. Them the palms gave place to massy cottonwoods 
and matted creepers, and rope-like “ ti-ti” trailers hung in 
many-looped festoons across their path, resplendent with 
leaves whose brightness rivalled the spike-flowers below. 
There a path had to be slashed with matchets before the 
hammock might pass, and cruel, stabbing thorns rent through 
both karki uniform and the skin which lay beneath. After- 
wards, they waded for hours ankle deep in bubbling slime 
among the swampy creeks, where the rank smell of the rubber 
trees produced nausea and headache, and the air was heavy 
with the emanations of festering mud. Over the whole there 
hung an atmosphere like that of a hot-house, heavy and full 
of steam, and the traders laboured to draw their breath as, 
with the perspiration oozing from every pore, they dragged 
themselves along. ; 

For three days they journeyed thus, walking warily with 
fingers ready to close about the rifle trigger, for they were in 
an enemy’s country, and no man knew when a murderous 
volley of potleg might be fired into them by lurking savages. 
On the evening of the fourth day they halted beside the bank 
of a broad lagoon, which stretched away before them half- 
veiled in drifting mist; and Carson sent forward scouts, for he 
said, ‘‘ The bushmen have been dogging our steps the last 
two days, and if they intend to cut us off they will do it in 
the trail through the swamps.” 

A light tent was pitched for Mrs. Gascoyne among the 
buttress roots of a giant cottonwood; the worn-out Yorubas 
dropped limply among the undergrowth. 

A sombre wall of forest rose sharply behind them, and when 
darkness closed suddenly down and the heat increased, as it 
sometimes does in the tropics, the mist rose up in columns 
from the bubbling lagoon like the smoke of a burning city, 
and the air was tainted with the sour odours of corruption. 

‘“‘T hope the scouts won’t keep us long ; this place gets upon 
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my nerves,” said Slade, shuddering, and Carson nodded silent 
agreement. 

The Yorubas clustered closer together among the brush- 
wood, whispering strange stories of “‘ju-ju’’ magic and the 
power of the wood-devils; while Mrs. Gascoyne sat in the 
shadowy tent, burning with impatience to cross the swamps— 
for, starting at once, they might reach her husband’s station at 
sunset on the following day. 

At last she could stand the loneliness and uncertainty no 
longer, and, brushing through the dew-soaked undergrowth, 
sought the presence of the two white men. Carson was 
leaning wearily against a palm-stem, sucking at a damp cigar, 
and Slade lay at full length among the lilies, which open their 
fragrant blossoms at night, pressing his hot forehead against 
the cool stems. 

“Ts it not possible to go on?” she asked, hesitatingly. 
“It is so hot in the tent; and while this anxiety is hanging 
over me I cannot rest.” 

“I am sorry,” answered Carson, flinging away the cigar ; 
‘“‘but it is impossible for us to venture into the swamps before 
the scouts return. There is no use hiding the fact that bands 
of armed bushmen lie between us and the outpost. Besides, 
the men are worn out, and must rest.” Then he raised his 
voice, ‘‘ Hyah, Kalloto, bring them Accra chair.” 

Seating herself on the quaintly-carved whitewood chair, 
Mrs. Gascoyne lapsed into silence, feeling strange comfort in 
the mere presence of these two ragged scarecrows, their 
garments rent with thorns and daubed with the mud of the 
creeks, for there is something in the awful loneliness of the 
African forest before which even the strongest nerves give way 
at times. So the long dark hours dragged by, and the three 
strange companions longed, as they had never longed before, 
that either dawn or their scouts would come. 

At last there was a soft snapping of dry twigs upon the 
opposite side of the arm of the lagoon, and Carson, quietly 
picking up his rifle, leaned forward, listening intently. Then 
a shrill scream of agony rang out twice, and Mrs. Gascoyne 
sprang shuddering to her feet. 

The listeners felt their hearts beat as they gazed with all 
their eyes. A loud splashing followed, and the lady pointed 

* 


7 
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to a shadowy figure in the mist, which might have been a 
man waist-deep in water and mud. 

‘‘What can it be? Why is he screaming? Can’t you 
help him ?” she cried; and the man, or whatever it was, sank 
suddenly into the water. Then two floundering objects broke 
the water again. 

“A bushman spy fallen into his own trap—an alligator has 
him by the body,” said Carson drily, and, scarcely daring to 
breathe, Mrs. Gascoyne watched the long rifle-barrel go up. 
There was a streak of red flame, and a ringing crash, followed 
by the ‘“‘whirr” of a heavy bullet, and the unmistakable soft 
“thud” with which a rifle-ball smashes through bone and 
muscle. The splashing suddenly ceased, and while the echoes 
leapt from tree to tree, Carson said quietly, “‘I did the best I 
could for him. I think you had better try to sleep, Mrs. 
Gascoyne. If it’s all right, we shall reach the outpost 
to-morrow,” and Mrs. Gascoyne went softly towards the tent, 
trembling in every limb. 

**That did not scund like a ball on scales; did you get the 
alligator ?”’ asked Slade; and his companion answered, “‘ No ; 
I got the man. The brute had him by the waist, and he had 
better not escape after that.”” Slade shuddered, but he nodded 
approval, having a vivid recollection of a certain scene they 
had witnessed together.” 

But the longest night comes to an end at last, and when 
dawn broke across the forest the leaders called their men 

together. There was a snapping of breech-blocks as the 
- Yorubas made sure a cartridge lay in each Snider chamber ; 
then they fell in about the lurching hammock, and moved 
slowly down the trail leading into the swamps. 

When the foremost stood knee-deep in mire in the bed of 
an oozy creek, the sun swung suddenly from behind the forest, 
and a steady rustling came out of a distant belt of tall plume 
grass. 

“‘Halt there, one time,” said the leader, his face hardening, 
for he feared their foes were upon them at last, while Slade 
said grimly, ‘‘ Wait and see. If it isthe bushmen, we must 
make the best stand we can upon the bank.” 

So with beating hearts they stood listening, while black 

* This episode is not imaginary. It once happened on the Niger.—Au THOR. 
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fingers tightened on the Snider-stocks, and, glancing at the 
stern faces of the little group of Yorubas, the white men knew 
that many of the heathen would go down before that passage 
was forced. Then a ringing chorus came out of the grass, 
followed by a dull crunching sound, and Slade cried hoarsely, 
“Thank Heaven—a Protectorate detachment!” for he recog- 
nised the marching chant of the Kroo nation, and the sound 
of lush grass stems going down before the swinging matchet 
blades. The jingle of arms and the measured tread of 
marching feet drew nearer and louder, until, with the naked 
Krooboys slashing a pathway before them, a half-company of 
black troops came out of the grass, their rifles glinting in the 
early sun-rays. 

A hammock lurched to and fro in their midst, and, glancing 
significantly at his companion, Carson said, ‘‘ Don’t let anyone 
move till I come back,’’ and splashed through the creek. 
Presently he grasped the hand of a young lieutenant, who 
stared in amaze when he saw the thorn-rent uniform of the 
Protectorate hanging in ribands about the gaunt limbs of the 
trader. 

‘* What do you mean by masquerading through the bush like 
that ?”’ he said; and Carson answered, “‘I’ll explain later. Is 
Gascoyne in that hammock? His wife’s here.” 

Again the lieutenant gasped. ‘‘ I never heard anything like 
that before. An English lady wanders through the bush with 
two palm-oil Excuse me, Carson; I’m taken by surprise. 
Yes, Gascoyne’s here. I came through from Gwelo with the 
relief squad, and found him very sick—left the new man to run 
the station, and started to bring him down. ’Tenshun! 
March!” 

Ten minutes later, the woolly-haired bearers lowered the 
hammock poles, and an anxious-eyed woman, rushing forward, 
thrust aside the net awning. Next moment she was bending 
over the fever-stricken man who lay within, warm tears falling 
upon his hollow face. And so the woman who had dared so 
much found her husband. 

A merry party camped beside the muddy lagoon that day, for 
they were now strong enough to defy any attack, and Carson’s 
Yorubas were too worn-out to march further. 

“Thank goodness, I’m free of that confounded tunic at 
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last,”’ observed Carson, fervently, as he approached the sick 
saptain decently clad in garments borrowed from the 
lieutenant’s baggage. 

“Carson,” said the invalided officer, half rising from the 
rolls of matting whereon he lay. ‘I thank you with all my 
heart for what you have done, and my wife will never forget 
your kindness ; but the less said about this affair on the coast, 
the better. The authorities might not like it, you know.” 

‘The name of my protector is not Carson, but Lieutenant 
Thornton, of the Protectorate service,” said the lady, with a 
smile twinkling through the happy tears in her eyes. ‘‘ And he 
has my gratitude for life.” 

The big trader fidgeted uneasily ; then he answered, slowly, 
“IT am amply repaid, and glad to lay down the dignity of a 
Protectorate official.”’ 

Then the stern face softened, and the lady answered, “I 
think I understand.” 

There is little more to tell. The party safely reached the 
Government station, and the real Lieutenant Thornton, who 
had passed the crisis, laughed when he heard the story 
from his personator. 

Thanks to the careful nursing of his wife, Captain Gascoyne 
was soon on the way to recovery. In due time he was invalided 
home, and now serves Her Majesty in a healthier clime; but 
neither he nor his wife will forget their meeting in the heart of 
the steamy forest, nor the two men who helped her in 
her need. 

Months afterwards, a silver-mounted rifle and a watch 
reached the tumble-down factory where Carson and Slade 
bartered gin and cloth with the natives. 

On each was engraved a date, and the single word 
“Thanks”; and as Carson laid the weapon down his face 
twitched. 

Leaning on the ricketty balustrade, he gazed silently across 
the shimmering river, thinking bitterly of the old life which 
lay so far behind him, and which he might never live again. 

WEATHERGAGE. 





H Social Success: a Sketch in Anglo-Fndia. 


** Forget not, but forgive!” 
Alas, too late I cry; 
We are two ghosts that had their chance to live, 
And lost it, she and I, 
—ARTHUR SYMONS, 


GEORGE OWEN pushed his way to Eleanor Winter’s side, and 
held out his hand. 

‘IT hope you can spare a dance for an old friend, Miss 
Winter,” he said. ‘‘I am rather late, I know, but Tom will 
have told you I only arrived this evening. Tom’s looking 
awfully fit.” 

** Just what Tom said of you,’’ Miss Winter observed, with 
a smile. To Owen, she looked almost younger, certainly 
prettier, than she had done four years since. And the way 
she held her fan was full of memories. 

“Did he? Which dance did you say?” 

“T can give you the third—a waltz.” 

“Thanks, awfully. And fe 

** And?” said she. 

“Won't you give me another, later? The one before 
supper ?” 

“The one before supper—very well,”” Eleanor said, but she 
did not smile. 

The band struck up a waltz, a couple whirled quite close 


to them. 
‘* Where shadows deepen, here I wait for thee, 
Beneath thy lattice, ’neath the linden tree.” 


“ The same waltz—our waltz,” Owen whispered. ‘‘ And you 
are not changed. You are only sweeter—and I—I-———” 

**Miss Winter, this is ours.” 

Surely some spell was on her, for as her partner’s arm went 
round her she looked back at Owen with a little blush and 
smile. 

The story of that portion of her life wherein he had been 
concerned was terribly simple. 

Four years earlier a small station community had speculated 
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as to when Owen’s engagement to Miss Winter—their “ social 
success ”’—would be announced. As the months passed, and, 
despite his undiminished attention, brought no definite 
announcement, speculation died in the conclusion that it 
was only another of Owen’s flirtations. Only, this time the 
gossip had been more than usually pronounced, and Miss 
Winter evidently expected a different ending. The gossip 
was right. Eleanor had been prepared to accept him if he had 
proposed. When time passed and brought no such result, 
she had suffered bitterly ; even now she dared scarcely recall 
how much she had suffered. In the end she had looked on, 
smiling to hide her pain, while Owen transferred his attentions 
to the latest belle from England. But that was four years ago. 
He had gone shortly after to another station, passing for the 
time being out of her life. And now another man held in her 
affections almost the place Owen then had occupied. But 
Owen had come back. 
* * * * * 

‘“‘The gods are good to me!” Owen said, when he returned 
to claim her for the third waltz. ‘“‘A perfect floor, divine music, 
and you!” 

Eleanor was silent as they swung into the centre of the 
room. It seemed no less than wonderful that she should be 
dancing with him again, and feeling Was it possible 
that she could forgive him? An hour earlier she had felt it 
impossible; yet ten minutes before she had sat with James 
Newton in the verandah, feverishly battling against any pause 
in a merely common-place conversation. In a calmer mood 
she might have realised that Newton was not the man to be 
betrayed into the ball-room declaration she was endeavouring 
to stave off. But to-night she only realised that George Owen 
had come back; that he had met and greeted her as though 
four weeks and not four years separated their good-bye, and 
that the buoyant ease of his manner had already re-established 
some of his old influence over her. 

After a few turns they stopped in a doorway. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said. ‘I want you to tell me 
what you have been doing with yourself all this time. And 
I want to tell you about myself. I always did like talking 
about myself, didn’t I? We all do, for that matter, only we 
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don’t all say so. Tell me something about the people here. 
Who is the long, pale fellow you danced the last dance 
with ?” 

“Mr. Newton.” 

‘‘Newton? Civil Service—rather high up? I _ know. 
H’m; so that’s Newton?” 

“Tes.” 

‘Reads all that’s going, I should say. Knows all that has 
happened in the world since the time of Adam. I know the 
type. Not a ‘mere polo-playing animal,’ as a lady once 
cuttingly called me. The sort of man women invariably 
admire, and seldom—love.”’ 

Eleanor looked at him; at the noticeably square shoulders ; 
at the close-cropped dark head; the strong but unintellectual 
mouth and chin; the keen, rather closely set, blue eyes; the 
red-tanned complexion, and strong white teeth. It seemed 
to her an irony of fate that the man whom she had loved so 
well should belong to the order of men who in general aroused 
her contempt. 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, ‘‘ they get what is_ better 
worth having.” 

“Is anything better worth having?” said George. ‘‘Come 
into the verandah. I want to talk to you.” 

In the verandah he found two chairs against a background 
of palms; she sat down and began to fan herself slowly. Owen 
leaned forward, his elbow on his knee, his cheek resting on his 
hand, so that he could look into her face. 

“I have heard,” he said slowly. ‘‘ You see that I have 
heard—about Newton. Is it true? Are you engaged to 
him ?” 

**No,”’ Eleanor said. 

“‘But—you are going to be? I know I am being fearfully 
impertinent, but I sha’n’t ask to be forgiven. We are old 
friends, too old to let conventionalities stand between us. That 
man will propose to you before long—you know it—and you 
will accept him.”’ 

“‘ Possibly,” she said, coldly. 

“No, Nellie, no; you can’t do it.” 

** You are quite mistaken ; I—like him,” she replied. “It is 
not a matter for discussion.” 
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“‘T don’t care. I shall speak of it. You will accept him! 
What blunders you women make! You, with all your glorious 
possibilities, will marry that lanky, bleached book-worm. 
Nellie, you can’t!” 

Explanations seemed futile. _Newton’s characteristics were 
not to be explained to or comprehended by Owen. Eleanor 
was silent. A couple came out of the ball-room, passed them, 
and went down the verandah. The girl was her cousin, Dulcie 
Gordon. 

The music ended, and the dancers hurried out into the 
verandah. A couple sat down just opposite to them. Owen 
leaned back in his chair and looked at Eleanor’s profile in the 
dim light. 

‘‘ Four years ago,” he said, softly. ‘‘ And I have been all 
over the place since then, and have been introduced to all the 
pretty girls. But there is no one like you. No one so dainty, 
so fair. Once in his life, at least, every man isa fool. I was 
one four years ago. It’s horrible now to think what a fool I 
was. ‘Nellie!’ ‘ Nellie!’ it’s the prettiest name in the world. 
I’ve said it to myself all the evening, why shouldn’t I say it 
aloud? Perhaps soon I sha’n’t have any right to, but to-night, 
just for to-night, I have as much right as anyone, as long as 
you aren’t angry. I don’t believe you are angry, either.” 

Eleanor realised with some surprise that she was not angry. 

*Won’t you look at me?” he went on in the caressing 
tone which was steadily breaking down all her resolution. 
outraging all her prejudices, and yet thrilling her heart as 
nothing had thrilled it for the last four years. 

“‘ Your eyes are lovely, Nellie, but they are cold. You fair 
women always are a trifle immovable. Don’t you think you 
might be a little nice to me when you have not seen me for so 
long? Do you know, I got myself asked down here for this 
meet just because I knew you were here, and I longed to see 
you again.” 

It was no use. She gave up the struggle. Time moved 
backwards four years, and she turned her head and smiled. 

‘“Am I so very disagreeable?” she asked. 

He took the fan gently out of the little white-gloved hand. 
He shut and opened it almost nervously. 

“Nellie,” he said slowly, ‘you don’t know how awfully 
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difficult it is to say. Don’t hate me when I have said it, but— 
you remember—long ago? Was it all nonsense, or—Nellie, 
did you care—a little?” 

In the silence that followed, the girl opposite—so close that 
had he taken a couple of steps forward he could have touched 
her—giggled in answer to some compliment from her partner. 
The sound jarred on Eleanor horribly. Then the band struck 
up a polka. Their neighbours rose and passed into the ball- 
room. Another couple passed them; gradually the verandah 
emptied. Only they two sat still in the shadow, and the silence 
became painful before she turned to him and answered. 

“You should not have asked,” she said, almost sternly. 
“‘ But as you have asked you shall know. Yes—I cared. Are 
you satisfied? Now, take me indoors at once and leave 
me.” 

* * * * * 

‘“‘ What a perfectly charming man Mr. Owen is,” her cousin, 
Dulcie Gordon, said. It was later in the evening,.and they 
had met in the cloak-room for “‘ repairs.” Dulcie looked certainly 
in need of some. It was not yet supper time, but her toilette 
had lost the crisp freshness that distinguished it at the beginning 
of the evening. Her cheeks were scarlet and her eyes shone. 
She looked pretty, but untidy. 

Eleanor took her pleasures more calmly; her handsome dress 
was as unruffled, her appearance as delicately finished, as it had 
been an hour earlier. She arranged a few disordered curls on 
her forehead. 

“Don’t you think him handsome?” Dulcie persisted. 

“I believe he is considered so.” 

‘Of course he isn’t a bit your style. You are so clever. I 
shouldn’t call him clever, perhaps, but he is very amusing. 
You like Mr. Newton. Do you know, I can’t find much to say 
tohim. He’sa bit beyond me. I don’t think he thinks very 
much of me,” she added, with a pout. 

“No, I think Mr. Owen would amuse you more,” Eleanor 
said, quietly. ‘‘Can I help you to arrange that?” 

“Thanks, awfully. Just pin this bow there, will you?” 

**T wonder Eleanor doesn’t like Mr. Owen better,’’ Dulcie 
observed later to Tom. Tom was a brother, and, of course, 
had observed nothing either in the present or the past. 
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‘“* Owen’s a good fellow,” said he. ‘‘ It seems to me, Eleanor 
requires an angel in boots.” 

* * * * * 

“TI wish I could get you to promise me something,” Owen 
said. 

The dance before supper had been danced in a silence 
broken only by remarks on the decorations of the ball-room 
and the merits of the floor. At its conclusion, Owen had con- 
ducted Eleanor to a secluded corner of the verandah, which he 
had discovered early in the evening. 

This was his first remark of any importance, but Eleanor 
did not vouchsafe a reply. Perhaps, knowing that Owen was 
not easily discouraged, she deemed it superfluous. 

‘*Promise to wait a little,’ he went on. ‘‘ Nothing else. 
Only wait—and think. Nellie, I don't believe you realise 
your own value!” 

It occurred to Eleanor that this was the first time that such 
an accusation had been brought against her. Generally, she 
was suspected of valuing herself rather highly. She laughed 
softly. 

“T’ll tell you what I want you to do,” he said. ‘‘ Come for 
a ride to-morrow morning—early. After I get home from this 
I won’t sleep at all. I'll wait a little, and come round for you 
while it’s quite early, and we'll have a long ride. I can tell 
you all I want then, out of doors. I can’t talk in that 
stifling ball-room, and I only have you to myself for five 
minutes at a time. It’s quite absurd, the short intervals they 
give between the dances. Say you. will.” 

“To-morrow morning?” Eleanor said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes, 
you may come. I will be ready.” 

“‘ What are you going to do in the afternoon ?”’ he questioned, 
suddenly. 

“‘T shall stay in, I suppose. I generally do.” 

The carelessness of her tone was overdone. George was not 
always unobservant. 

“Nellie,” he said, suspiciously. ‘‘ Would you mind looking 
at me?” 

She silently refused to do so. The straight line between her 
eyes betrayed her displeasure. There was a pause. 

“He asked to come, and you said he might?” 
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She was silent. 

“‘ Nellie,” he broke out; ‘‘ Nellie, won’t you believe me?” 
“Can’t you understand a little of what I mean? You will 
never love him.” 

“Not in the way you understand love, perhaps,” she 
answered. ‘“‘In my own way—in fis own way—lI shall.”’ 

‘*Your own way! Dear little woman, do you suppose you 
are going to create a new code of love? His own way! Most 
assuredly you don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“No?” 

“Dear Nellie,” he said. ‘‘Can’t I persuade you? I don’t 
ask much—only wait. Don’t rush it like this.” He had taken 
her hand and was gently drawing the long, suéde glove from 
it. Drawing a glove from another person’s hand is not a 
particularly easy occupation, but he did it with a deftness that 
appealed to her. Owen’s effects were sometimes rather cheap, 
but it must be acknowledged that a great deal of his fascination 
for women lay in those same effects. 

‘‘ Whether I go or stay after to-morrow depends on what 
you say now,” he said. ‘“‘ In any case, I shall have to go ina 
few days, but, under some circumstances, I shall come back 
later. When I hear of your engagement to Newton I shall 
stay away—for good.” 

The glove was off now. He bent and kissed the blue veins 
on the inner side of her wrist. 

“‘ Nellie,” he whispered. ‘‘ You cared once. You said you 
did. Don’t you think you care a little now? Don’t look over 
there; look at me. I’ve been a fool all these years, but I’ve 
found you now. I can’t give you up.” 

She drew her hand away sharply, still refusing to look at him. 

“Oh, no!” she said, rather wildly. ‘‘ Please don’t talk 
like that. I can’t promise anything. You have no right; and, 
oh! it is horrible to be talked to like that!” 

** Horrible, Nellie?” 

“Yes; you are making me believe what I don’t ay want 
to believe. You are confusing me.’ 

‘Only say one thing, Nellie,” he replied. ‘‘ That you won’t 
let him come to-morrow. And come for that ride with me. 
You will believe after that. What is it you don’t want to 
believe, dear?’ She was silent. 
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‘‘T know,” he resumed. ‘‘ You don’t want to believe that 
you love me. And you know all the time that you do—you do! 
It's pitiable the way you women deceive yourselves.” He put 
his arm round her shoulders, and drew her towards him till his 
cheek was against hers. 

“Of course, you love me as much as I love you,” he 
whispered, smiling a little. ‘‘ You take yourself so awfully 
seriously. What’s the good of fighting against it?” 

He raised her face to his, and kissed her mouth. 

‘“* Now say you care,” he said. 

‘“* Yes,” she whispered back. ‘‘I do love you. To-morrow 
I shall hate myself for having said it ; to-morrow I sha’n’t love 
you, but to-night Ido. I shall hate you afterwards for making 
me say this. You are being cruel to me, and I shall remember 
it; but to-night-——” She moved her head restlessly. 

** Yes, I love you just now,” she said, almost wearily, “‘but 
I don’t in the least want to love you.” 

* * * * * 

The dance was practically over. The company had thinned, 
and the few couples still left on the floor were dancing the 
last waltz of the evening. 

Eleanor formed one of a group which stood chatting in 
a doorway. The unusual brilliance and exaltation noticeable in 
her during the evening were dying out of her face now. Owen 
was dancing with Miss Gordon, and apparently finding 
entertainment therein. Theevening had been one unparalleled 
in Eleanor’s experience. She was not sure if it had been 
wholly pleasant ; she was sure that she desired no repetition of 
it. By some unscrupulous manipulation of her programme 
she had contrived to give Owen another dance after supper ; 
had sat with him again in the secluded spot—the scene of her 
surrender—listening to whispered nothings. It stood out 
glaringly in her memory that it was she—Eleanor Winter— 
who had put her cheek on to a broadcloth-covered shoulder 
and whispered, ‘“‘I love you. You are making me love you; 
but it will not last!” 

Now that she was beginning to realise things, the memory 
hurt her terribly. But she was not sure that she was sorry. 
Some of the glamour was still over her; it seemed to her, in 
her present mood, that in the future she could look back on 
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at least one evening that had been fully lived. She had no 
definite idea of carrying the present into the future. Owen 
had extracted no promise save that of waiting. And as yet 
she had made no arrangements for staving off Newton’s 
inevitable declaration. 

Dulcie and Owen stopped dancing, and stood just opposite 
to her at the other side of the room. The girl was half-smiling, 
half-pouting ; her partner’s smile and manner, as he bent his 
head to her, were such as Eleanor would not have tolerated 
in any man. It was full of something not to be explained, 
which brought a feeling of chill distaste. She recognised it 
as Owen’s invariable manner towards women foolish enough, 
or undiscerning enough, to permit it. She said to herself that 
Dulcie was a silly little flirt. Then a feeling of anger against 
Owen stirred her. Dulcie was young and vain; she had not 
learnt the supreme art of keeping men near and yet at a 
distance. It was too bad of George*! And then, suddenly, 
it came upon her that she—yes, she was worse! Dulcie 
was only a girl; probably the man’s manner discomforted 
even while it flattered her. But she, Eleanor, was no longer 
a girl, and yet In a flash of thought she realised the 
situation ; knew that she stood to-night where she had stood 
four years ago. But she realised the difference in herself also. 
Then she would have married George Owen; possibly she 
would have been happy. To-night she was four years older— 
four years wiser. She understood now that marriage with him 
would leave her better nature utterly unsatisfied. A sort of 
horror came upon her as she reviewed her acts and thoughts 
of the evening. She hated that side of her character which 
had revealed itself. As she looked over to where Owen stood, 
talking to Dulcie in his most empressé manner, words she had 
whispered to her mirror a few hours earlier came back to her. 
“To think that I—being the woman I am—should ever have 
cared for him—being the man he is!” 

She turned to her brother, who formed one of the group. 

“Tom, will you find the carriage?” she said. ‘I will get 
my cloak on. When this dance is finished, tell Dulcie to come 
and put hers on, too.” 


When she came out of the cloak-room Newton came up to 
her. 
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“Your carriage is coming,” he said. ‘‘ You look tired.” 

‘“* T am—very tired,’ she answered, with a little childish 
quiver in her voice. His presence, his quiet voice, the sight 
of his clever, refined face brought her a sense of relief. She 
had always admired him; now she knew that he was the one 
man of all others who could complete her life. 

“You will let me come to-morrow?” he asked. ‘‘ It means 
so much to me.” 

“Yes; I will expect you,” she replied. She smiled, but her 
lips quivered. She was very pale, and her eyes looked dark 
and tired ; but Newton thought the smile the sweetest he had 
ever seen on her lips. With one hand she held her white 
cloak together under her chin; the other she held out to him. 
“*Good night,” she said. He took it, clasping it close—the 
hand George Owen had kissed so short a time ago. 

‘** To-morrow at four,” he said, gently. 

Dulcie came up duly- cloaked, followed by Tom, who told 
her the carriage had come. They all walked slowly down the 
room, where the people now stood about, discussing events. 
and waiting for each other. George Owen was standing a little 
apart. He glanced at Eleanor. She turned aside, and went 
up to him. 

**Do not come in the morning,” she said, looking straight at 
him. ‘I shall be too tired to ride.’’ She paused. 

“Do not come at all,” she added, quietly. “It is too late. 
Do you understand? It is just four years too late.” 

Then she turned from him and rejoined her party. Owen 
followed her slowly and at a distance into the verandah, and 
stood at the top of the steps looking down. As she got into 
the carriage, the lamps gleamed whitely on her face, and 
touched into gold the tiny curls about her forehead. 

He heard her bid Newton ‘ Good-night”’ a second time. 
Then the carriage drove off, and he found himself watching 
two small red spots receding in the darkness. Newton came 
up the steps and passed him. Owen noted the expression on 
his face in the light that streamed out from the ball-room. 

The man Eleanor Winter was going to marry had some 
excuse for looking as Newton did. But the remark Owen 
made under his breath was blasphemous. 

KATHLEEN MURRAY. 
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“‘bengler’s” or “Prince’s” ? 


“Yes; I have invited Mr. Graeme to join my party at 
Prince’s, next Saturday.” 

There was a distinct ring of defiance in Miss Vereker’s 
voice, as she leant back amongst the silk cushions at her 
end of the sofa and faced the young man sitting beside her. 

The small room was in deep shadow, but through the open 
door the brightly-lighted  ball-room could be seen, gay with 
flowers and moving figures. 

‘That is indeed kind toa man who cannot skate,” answered 
her companion, smiling softly, as he toyed with her fan. 

He was a handsome, fair man, with an affected air of extreme 
languor. 

Miss Vereker frowned, and her tone showed some annoyance 
as she answered : 

“ Really, Mr. Anstruther, I feel sure you are mistaken. 
Mr. Graeme himself asked if I would skate with him at 
Prince’s, and | fully intend to ask him to tell me the end of 
your story about the pretty governess he was taking for drives 
at Bournemouth.” 

Mr. Anstruther bent forward, and spoke with mock 
entreaty : 

“Forgive me, Miss Vereker. I only repeated my sister’s 
little tales about meeting Graeme at the station, and out 
driving with his little protégé, in hopes of amusing you. [| 
did not expect to vex you.” 

He spoke with a scarcely-concealed sneer, and gave a keen 
glance at the girl beside him; but she answered indifferently 
enough : 

“How absurd you are! Why should I be offended? 
Mr. Graeme’s affairs are no business of mine; only if I 
have a fancy to ask him about this, I can see no reason 
why I should not.” 

8 
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“Only that the ice will lose one of its chief attractions, 
as I am afraid you will find you are mistaken about Graeme’s 
powers. He told me himself he could not skate at all.” 
Mr. Anstruther smiled complacently as he spoke; but 
Miss Vereker rose. 

“Then I shall certainly not waste time asking questions,” 
she said, decidedly. ‘‘I never sit out; and as I hear the 
music beginning, let us go back to the ball-room,” and 
she moved away to the door. There, she turned to Mr. 
Anstruther : 

“I will wait here till my partner finds me,” she said, 
as she stopped and leant against the doorway—a slender, 
graceful figure, in her white satin dress. 

In a few moments a man made his way across the room 
to her. He was tall and straight, with a strongly-marked, 
kind face, and wavy brown hair, already turning to grey on 
the temples. 

“You will sit out a dance with me, won’t you, Miss 
Vereker ?”” he said, holding out his hand, with a smile. 
But there was no response in the girl’s grave face as she 
looked up at him, the usually merry grey eyes cold and 
distant. 

*“T do not care for sitting out, thank you, Mr. Graeme. 
As I have just been telling Mr. Anstruther, I never sit down 
when I can dance or skate,’’ she answered, in a clear, cool 
voice, distinctly audible to her last partner, who was lingering 
near, and who smiled as he caught the words. 

“Oh, yes; I believe this is your dance,” she continued, 
turning to a young man who had just come up to claim 
her. And she turned away without another word, leaving 
Graeme standing looking after her with a puzzled, angry 
expression in his dark eyes. 

Half-an-hour later, Lady Crofts felt a touch on her arm, 
and, turning, found her sister, Miss Vereker, close beside her. 

“Are you ready to go home, Sibyl?” she whispered; “I 
am getting so tired and bored.” 

‘“‘ Ready!” her sister retorted. ‘‘ Why, I have been longing 
to go for ages; but I thought you looked as if you were 
enjoying yourself, so I was prepared to martyrise myself 
for some time longer. There is Anstruther coming after 
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you. I suppose we may as well make use of him to get 
the carriage.” 

And it was not long before the sisters were seated in their 
brougham, rolling away homewards. 

Miss Vereker was the first to break the silence. 

** Sibyl,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘do you think Mr. Graeme 
is at all a humbug—you know? 

Lady Crofts sat up, and gazed at her sister. 

“* What crazy notion have you got hold of now, Maizie?” 
she answered. ‘‘ You know I think him as nice a man as 
can be.” 

But Maizie only laughed. 

*“* Oh, it was nothing, really!’ she replied. ‘‘ Only an idea; 
because he—because I—promised to skate with him at our 
party on Saturday, next week; and then Mr. Anstruther told 
me he can’t skate, so I thought it seemed curious.” 

** Maizie!” cried her sister,‘indignantly ; ‘‘ are you a perfect 
fool, to listen to the tittle-tattle of a brainless little creature 
like that Anstruther, whose one idea in life is how many 
invitations he can get in a week? As for Mr. Graeme’s 
skating —if he cannot do that, he can do things which 
are much better. We all know that Anstruther man is wild 
after your money. Ugh! don’t speak of him to me.” 

Miss Vereker laughed. 

‘Just one more question, Sibyl,” she said, soothingly ; 
“and then I won’t mention Mr. Anstruther again. Only 
tell me: Is his sister a sort of person to invent spiteful 
stories ?”’ 

Lady Crofts sniffed disdainfully. 

‘* My dear,” she said, impressively, ‘‘ the woman is incapable 
of it. She has not got the brains to invent anything.” 

After which Miss Vereker leant back in her corner, looking 
rather blank. 

* * * * * 

Next morning, Hengler’s was only just open. The ice was 
still almost deserted, and the little group of blue - coated 
instructors were cutting elaborate figures while awaiting the 
arrival of their pupils, when Mr. Graeme came in. 

For some time he stood watching the scene with keen 
interest, taking special notice of the performances of the 

8* 
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teachers of skating. One in particular seemed to engross 
his attention. 

“Yes,” he said to himself; ‘‘I think that is the man for 
me. But why on earth his face seems to me familiar, 
I can’t imagine.” And he beckoned to one of the blue- 
coats to approach. 

**Look here!” he said. ‘*I want to be taught to skate 
really well. I’ve never been on the ice in my life; but if you 
can teach me before next Saturday week, you shall have five 
pounds.” 

‘You shall skate if it can be done,” the man answered, 
promptly. Then, as he looked at the active, well-knit figure 
before him, he laughed. 

For the next few days Graeme almost lived at the skating- 
rink. His usual haunts saw him no more; his friends sent 
him invitations in vain. If he worked hard to learn, his 
instructor worked almost as hard to teach him; and every 
day Graeme congratulated himself on his choice. 

“You seem to be in a great hurry to get that five pounds,” 
he said to the man, laughingly, as he paused to rest, after 
a long struggle to accomplish something that looked like an 
attempt at a ‘“‘ three.” 

“Yes; I do want it—very badly,” the man answered, 
seriously. ‘If you want to know, I’ve a sister who is very 
ill, and I want all the money I can get to send to her.” 

Mr. Graeme’s interest was aroused at once. 

“Tell me about her,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ What is wrong 
with her?” 

“Consumption,” the man answered. “Just at present she 
is in a private convalescent home, at Bournemouth; but they 
won’t keep her after next week, and then I don’t know what 
I shall do. The doctor says, to return to London wouid kill 
her. She is too ill to be left alone, and I have no one to 
send to her; and, of course, I want all the money I can 
make here, to keep her. Now, I must be off to my other 
pupil,” he added, hastily, as he skated away. 

“To be sure!” murmured Mr. Graeme to himself; ‘‘ that 
was the likeness which puzzled me. I might have guessed 
when I heard the name.” : 

“May I know what you are thinking about sso very 


’ 
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seriously ?”’ said a voice at his elbow. And, turning, he 
found a bright-faced, grey-haired little woman standing beside 
him. 

‘Certainly,’ he answered, smiling, as he shook hands. 
“JT was just thinking what a very small place the world is, 
after all. Only the other day, I came across a poor girl at 
Bournemouth in whom I felt interested; and now I find 
the man here who is teaching me skating is her brother! ” 

His companion had started as he spoke; and now she 
said, with quick interest : 

“Do tell me all about it. I really have a reason for 
wishing to hear.” 

Mr. Graeme complied : 

“I was staying down with my old aunt at Bournemouth, 
a short time ayo,” he said, ‘‘and one day while I was there 
I called in at the station to inquire about a parcel which was 
missing. When I reached the platform, I was attracted by 
a small crowd of porters and the station-master. I found they 
were grouped round a young girl, who seemed to be trying 
in vain to make them listen to some explanation she was 
trying to give, though every few moments she was stopped 
by violent coughing. I could see at once—anyone could who 
cared to look—that the girl was far gone in consumption. 
Of course, I went to the rescue, and insisted on hearing the 
girl’s story. It appeared she had arrived by the train from 
town, and, having fallen asleep on the journey, found when 
she awoke that her bag—in which were her purse and ticket— 
was gone; and having nothing to show, the railway officials 
accused her of trying to travel without a ticket. However, 
I went to her help, and I paid the money for her ticket and 
made the station-master take her name and address, together 
with a full description of the people who were in the compart- 
ment with her when she fell asleep. After that, finding the 
poor girl was quite overcome with fright and fatigue, I put 
her into a cab, and directed the man to drive her to a con- 
valescent home where she told me she was going to stay.” 

“‘ Well, go on; tell me the rest,” said the lady by his side, 
as he paused. ‘‘I am most interested.” 

“There is, really, not much more to tell,” he answered. 
*‘ Next day, I went to inquire how the girl was, and saw the 
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matron of the home, who told me the poor thing had been 
a governess until she became ill; and now the only chance for 
her was to live in some mild climate and bea great deal out 
of doors. I asked if a drive would be good for her; and when 
I heard it would, I fetched a fly and put her into it myself, and 
told the driver to take her for an hour's outing. The next 
day I came back to town, and several times since I have wished 
that I had left orders for a carriage to call and take her for a 
drive now and then. And to-day, of all queer coincidences, 
the skating instructor told me about his sister who is very ill, 
and it turns out it is the same girl. The poor fellow seems in 
great distress about her, as her time at the home is nearly up 
and she is too ill to come to London or be left alone, and, I 
expect, is almost dependent on what he earns here.” 

“Poor things! What asad little story!” said his companion, 
softly. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Graeme, will you take an old woman’s 
advice? You wish to help them, I know—well, ask Miss 
Vereker as to the best way of doing so. You have not known 
her and her sister so long as I have; but, I can tell you, there 
is nothing they like better than doing a kindness to anyone. 
They go home soon; and, if you tell Maizie the story, I shall 
not be in the least surprised to hear that the girl is comfortably 
settled at The Manor for the next few months.” 

Mr. Graeme turned to her with a bright smile. 

‘IT will certainly take your advice,” he said. 

The little grey-haired lady looked pleased. 

“TI think I have put a very effectual spoke in your wheel, 
Mr. Anstruther!”’ she thought to herself. Then, turning to 
Mr. Graeme, she said aloud: 

‘“* Now I am quite fired with the wish to have some lessons, 
too. If you will skate round with me to find your instructor, 
I really think I shall get him to teach me to valse, though I 
do feel convinced I shall dislocate my poor old bones in the 
attempt.” 

Then, as she watched her companion’s movements, she 
added impressively: 

“You really are a perfect wonder. If you wish to shine 
on the ice, you have indeed much reason to be grateful to 
Hengler’s.” 


* * * * * * 
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On that Saturday afternoon to which two people at least 
had secretly looked forward with such eager expectation, 
‘“‘Prince’s”” was as crowded as usual, and amongst all the 
moving, gliding crowd of skaters, not one was more graceful 
than Maizie Vereker, as she skated about, closely followed by 
Mr. Anstruther. 

‘“* T do wonder if he is coming,” she thought to herself. ‘I 
am sure I do not expect him, so I ought not to be disappointed. 
Oh, dear, what a bore this man is! Still, I suppose I must talk 
to him.” 

But as she turned to make some remark to her companion, 
her attention was arrested by the look of disgusted amazement 
on his face, and, following the direction of his glance, she saw 
Mr. Graeme skating towards them, apparently quite at home 
on his skates. 

“TI am so glad to see you,” she cried, as he came up, “ and 
to see that you do skate. Mr. Anstruther had some absurd 
idea that you could not.” 

“He was mistaken, you see,’ 


? 


Mr. Graeme smilingly 


answered. ‘‘ And now, Miss Vereker, may I skate with you? 
I want to tell you a little story and entreat your help, if it 
would not bore you.” 


Miss Vereker held out her hand. 

‘You shall tell me your story first,” she said; ‘‘ and after it 
I have something to ask you about.” 

Half-an-hour later, Mr. Anstruther was leaning discon- 
tentedly against the barrier. He had not come there to be 
snubbed by Lady Crofts, he told himself angrily, nor yet to 
cut figures, but to skate with Miss Vereker; and she was still 
going round with that fellow. Just as he reached this point in 
his reflections, Miss Vereker paused beside him. Her eyes were 
dancing with a mischievous light, her cheeks glowing. 

“IT must just tell you what a mistake you made,” she said, 
softly. ‘“‘ Mr. Graeme skates very fairly, and the pretty 
governess is coming down next week to stay with me for a 
long visit.” And, without another look, she held out her hands 
to Mr. Graeme. Just as they were moving off, the little 
grey-haired lady came skimming up, an amused smile on her 
face. Pausing a moment beside them, she whispered to Mr. 
Graeme: 
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**T do wonder now which you are blessing, ‘ Hengler’s”’ “or 
‘ Prince’s ?’”’ 

Mr. Graeme’s only answer was a happy laugh, as he took 
Maizie’s hands and they glided off together. 


VENETIA HOHLER. 





Books of the Month. 


Booxs of the month, and that month August! August, when 
everybody goes a-holiday making, publishers and authors 
included, and when the output of books is the smallest of the 
year. I suppose everybody must take rest some time or other ; 
but I think that if I were a dealer in books I should not 
neglect August so much as the publishers usually do. It is 
true it is a month of general vacation; but it is a month, too, 
of very general reading. When people go out of town, it is 
not to turn their backs upon the printed page. Quite the 
reverse. Very few are the portmanteaus in which some 
volume is not placed, for the dull evening or the rainy day. 
The weather away from home is not invariably fine, and, even 
if it were, one cannot “bike,” or boat, or walk, or lounge about, 
from morn till night—one must do some reading at some time 
or other. Indeed, the middle-aged and the elderly, who do not 
or cannot indulge in much physical exertion, are only too glad 
to turn to books for recreation during the very months when 
current literature is supposed to be most at a discount. 

No doubt it is chiefly novels that one reads in August; and it 
is novels, in the main, that I should advise the publishers to 
bring out most freely, either in that month or in preparation 
for it. And such, of course, is chiefly the direction which book- 
production takes in summer-time. Of the score of volumes 
before me as I write, rather more than half belong to the 
category of fiction. It is characteristic, I venture to think, of 
that shrewd observer, Mr. Hall Caine, and of his enterprising 
publisher, Mr. Heinemann, that they should have elected to 
bring out the former’s much-boomed story, ‘‘ The Christian,” 
in the second week of August. In August there is less compe- 
tition than in any other month of the year; in August the 
newspapers can give more space to publications than they can 
afford at any other period. Then does a book secure a column 
which at any other time might be thought worthy only of a 
paragraph. ‘‘ The Christian,” of course, has been lengthily as 
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well as widely “ noticed.” Was it not heralded by “‘pars.’’ and 
‘‘ interviews,” followed up by descriptions and pictures of the 
author ‘‘ at home”? One would have thought that the world 
was going to be the richer by a work of genius. 

Far be it from me to depreciate the genuine ability of 
Mr. Hall Caine. His cleverness and his skill are beyond 
dispute. He can tell a tale with verve and vigour. He has 
the art of attracting and holding the attention. Once begin 
one of his fictitious narratives, and (unless you are very strong- 
minded) you cannot choose but finish it before you lay it down. 
Mr. Caine writes in a rushing, vivid style, which, for the time, 
carries all before it. As a story ‘‘ The Christian” is excellent. 
It grips you throughout. By means of it the time flies rapidly. 
To that extent Mr. Caine is—in this case as in others—a 
benefactor of mankind; he is a dispeller of ennui, and 
therefore deserving of gratitude. But he aims, I suspect, at 
being something more than a brilliant and successful raconteur ; 
he has, I should say, literary ambitions. He would like, I 
fancy, to be accepted as a great writer, as a leading romancist 
of his day. If that be so, he must reform his methods as a 
fictionist. He must abjure “clap-trap.” He must “drop” 
the “intense” and ‘‘go in” for the truthful. He must 
recognise that to be merely sensational is not necessarily to 
be powerful. Above all, he must do something that has not 
been done before. In ‘‘ The Christian” there is but little that is 
fresh, either in description or in characterisation. John Storm 
is not quite new to fiction; neither is Canon Wealthy nor Lord 
Robert Ure. Gloria Quayle is more of an original, but, 
unhappily, she does not quite convince. Her letter-writing is 
clever, but strikes one as a tour de force. The scene in which 
John Storm threatens to kill her seems to me familiar, and yet 
I confess I cannot recall its prototype, if it has one. I have 
only a vague impression that I have already read—or seen in a 
play—something very like it. i 

Great as has been the stir made by “The Christian,” I 
should be inclined to say that the best all-round novel of the 
past few weeks is ‘‘ The Mutable Many,” by Mr. Barr—a work 
in which certain phases of our national life are portrayed with 
singular picturesqueness. ‘‘The Mutable Many” has not a 
very “fetching ” title, but it is emphatically one of the stories 
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that ought to be read. I can recommend also the ‘‘ Good Mrs. 
Hypocrite ” of ‘ Rita,’”’ who supplies in this tale the most able 
painting of human character that she has ever submitted to the 
public. The ‘“‘ Mrs. Hypocrite” she puts before us is of a type 
only too readily recognised. I do not say that the type has 
never been presented to us before, but it has hardly been 
analysed with quite so much effective realism. ‘‘ An Altruist” 
is one of Ouida’s slighter efforts, into which, apparently, she has 
not endeavoured to put much work. It is a mere chip from the 
workshop of an artist who should be more careful as to the 
quality of her output. In a wholly different vein is ‘‘ The 
Chevalier d’Auriac”’ of Mr. Levett Yeats, who belongs to 
the school of Mr. Stanley Weyman, who, in his turn, is a 
pupil in the academy of Dumas pére. ‘‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac”’ 
is a thoroughly interesting story of adventure in the times of 
Henry of Navarre—built on conventional lines, no doubt, but 
none the less readable for that. ; 

In ‘A Rich Man’s Daughter,” Mr. J. H. Riddell, formerly 
so well known and highly appreciated as a novelist, rises to 
a level higher than that which he has attained usually of late 
years. The central male figure is well imagined and well 
drawn, and one rather wonders why the story was not named 
after him, rather than after the woman whom he marries “ for 
money.” There is cleverness in ‘‘ Possessed of Devils,” by 
Mrs. Harold Gorst; but why choose a subject so unpleasant ? 
One does not care to make acquaintance, in fiction, with such 
persons as Mrs. Gorst’s heroine, unless they are dealt with by 
a writer of genius capable of reconciling us to the portrait. 
From tales of this sort one turns with relief to a volume 
so frankly frivolous (for the most part) as the “In Camp 
and Cantonment” of Mrs. E. E. Cuttrell, who here brings 
together a number of short stories, mostly about the social 
side of military life in India. Here we see the British officer 
in his social and amatory moods, and sometimes the tone of 
the tale is light and sometimes it is tragic. . ‘‘ The Octave of 
Claudius,” by Mr. Barry Pain, is notable as the first solid bit 
of fiction praduced by a writer whose powers have hitherto 
been somewhat frittered away in brief contributions to 
periodicals. And yet it is probably in the short story that 
Mr. Pain is most fresh and most acceptable, after all. 
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Mr. Coulson Kernahan has reprinted in a pretty booklet his 
“Lonely God,” and some other sketches remarkable for the 
boldness of their aim. Here, again, is an instance in which 
a writer seems to be successful according to the smallness of 
the canvas he elects to fill. Under the title of ‘“‘ Seraphitor,” 
we get an English version of three novelettes by Balzac; and 
we have been favoured also with a translation into English of 
the ‘‘ Bijou” of Gyp. 

Apart from fiction, what have we had to read—in the way 
of quite new books—in the month that is past? Why, very 
little indeed. We have had two volumes by war correspondents 
on the subject of the Greco- Turkish conflict. Of these, 
Mr. Kinnaird Rose’s “‘ With the Greeks in Thessaly” is the 
more picturesque and useful, while Mr. Welford Pollock’s 
“War and a Wheel” is the fresher in its point of view and 
general treatment. Mr. Pollock, it is obvious, has a fair share 
of the family ability; he is (I believe) a son of the late Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and a brother of the present Sir Frederick 
and of Mr. Walter Herries Pollock (erst of the Saturday 
Review). 

Talking of a ‘ useful” book, I am reminded of the 
‘“*Hannibal” of Mr. O’Connor Morris, and of ‘‘ The Free 
Library” by Mr. J. J. Ogle. These, too, come under the 
description of “useful.” Mr. Morris’s ‘“‘ Hannibal” is even 
“readable,” in a sense. The style is both concise and precise, 
though the punctuation is irritating; and the writer’s mastery 
of his subject is pleasantly obvious. ‘‘ Hannibal” is of the 
sort of book which you put on your shelves, convinced—and 
rightly convinced—that it contains the pith of all the infor- 
mation available. With Mr. Ogle’s ‘“‘ Free Library ” I should 
have more sympathy if I had more sympathy with the thing 
of which he discourses. Personally, I regard the free libraries 
as a very doubtful blessing, and should be glad to see them 
all abolished to-morrow. Then, I think, there would be some 
chance for literature: books would be bought, I hope, instead 
of borrowed ; read, instead of thumbed and fingered. How- 
ever, Mr. Ogle, asa public librarian, naturally believes in public 
libraries, and [ do not blame him. If one did not believe in 
one’s vocation, how could one work at it ? 

Mr. James Sully’s “‘ Studies of Childhood” did not come 
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my way; but his ‘Children’s Ways” (selected from the 
former work) has done so, and I find it very amusing and 
suggestive. It is impossible not to be entertained by the 
anecdotes of children which Mr. Sully relates, and, at the 
same time, impossible not to find them eminently pregnant. 
How true it is that ‘‘out of the mouths of babes and sucklings”’ 
comes—unconsciously, of course—wisdom! The human mind 
in embryo is, I am inclined to think, even more attractive than 
the same thing in full panoply. 

From “childhood” and “children” to cricket is not a long 
or difficult transition. Prince Ranjitsinhji has written and 
published a “‘ Jubilee Book of Cricket,” and, of course, it will 
have an enormous publication. It has no possible connection or 
alliance with literature; but it is a book, and for the noble army 
of cricketers should have irresistible attractions. I think that, 
if I were a boy or a youth—or even a middle-aged cricketer— 
I should revel in these fascinating pages. As it is, I can but 
record that, while the letter-press strikes me as full of solid 
value, the pictorial illustrations are as numerous as they are 
informing, exhibiting notable bowlers and batsmen in all kinds 
of characteristic poses. 

Perhaps, after all, the two most delightful books of the 
month have been two reprints—as far as the poles asunder 
in style and sentiment, and yet both of them classics. I refer 
to the little but charming ‘‘ School for Scandal ”’ published by 
Messrs. Dent, and the opening volumes of the cheap—the 
comparatively cheap—edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters.” The 
last-named, when completed, will consist of five volumes, price 
two guineas. Six guineas was the price of the immediately 
previous edition; so those who buy the current reprint may 
congratulate themselves upon a bargain—and a treasure. 

DAVENPORT ADAMs. 





The Stage. 


By the time these notes are in the hands of my readers, 
Mr. Tree’s latest success, ‘‘The Silver Key,’ which has 
been adapted by Mr. Sydney Grundy from Alexandre 
Dumas’s famous comedy, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,” will 
have been withdrawn from Her Majesty’s Theatre in favour 
of Mr. Hedmondt, who intends putting on that charming and 
evergreen opera, “ Rip van Winkle.” 

Before anything else, I must certainly pay tribute to the 
splendid acting of the whole cast. Mr. Tree as the Duc de 
Richelieu alters his whole personality, so that one might 
really imagine that we were still living amid the intrigue of 
the seventeenth century; and Mrs. Tree as the Marquise de 
Prie both acts and looks well, her powdered hair and old- 
time costume suiting her to perfection. Much is due to 
Mr. Lewis Waller as the Chevalier D’Aubigny, while 
Miss Gigia Filippi and the inimitable Lionel Brough do 
a great deal to add to the success of the piece. A 
special word of praise is necessary to Miss Evelyn 
Millard, who in the title rédle is, to my mind, perfect, and 
in her various situations with Mr. Waller holds the audience 
almost spell-bound. I certainly trust that this splendid and 
powerful play may be revived at an early date. One 
really wonders that Mr. Tree did not select ‘‘ The Silver Key” 
for the opening night of his theatre, which is one of the 
prettiest in London. The decorations are chaste, and the 
furniture, upholstery, etc., most rich and artistic, doing much 
to uphold the fame of Messrs. Waring and Sons, Limited. 


* * * * * 


At Terry’s Theatre, that pretty little musical comedy, “‘ The 
French Maid,” still holds its own in the theatrical world, and 
is being played to big houses nightly; and although the theatres 
have to contend with a great rival—the Victorian Era Exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court—I should imagine that the management 
at Terry’s have but little to] grumble at. Miss Kate Cutler 
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makes an ideal Suzette, and Mr. Joseph Wilson as the English 
sailor exhibits a voice far above the average, and uses it with 
great effect. The piece is tuneful, the songs are good, and 
the company work well together. Mr. Murray King as Charles 
Brown (the waiter), Mr. Eric Lewis as M. Camembert, and 
Mr. Clarey as the Admiral, are responsible for a great deal of 
rollicking fun; while Mr. Windham Guise as the Gendarme 
is clever, and when disguised as a British tourist, as viewed 
through French spectacles, presents a good likeness of Lord 
Dundreary. Much credit is due to the Misses Jeffreys, Lillie 
and Louie Pounds, and Miss Barth; but I think the latter | 
rather overdoes her part. I should strongly advise my readers 
to take an early opportunity of seeing this amusing piece. 


* * * * * 


“La Poupée,” at the Prince of Wales’s, still continues to 
amuse, and remains one of the best things of the day. Miss 
Favier, who did so much to contribute to the success of the 
piece, is now out of the cast, and Miss Jessie Huddleston, who 
takes her place, compares most favourably with her predecessor. 
Mr. Willie Edouin has a vast fund of humour which goes down 
well; while Mr. Norman Salmond is encored again and again 
for his song, ‘‘ A Jovial Monk,” which, indeed, promises to be 
one of the successes of the season. 


* * * * * 


That excellent musical comedy ‘“‘In Town,” by Messrs. 
Adrian Ross and J. T. Tanner, is now being performed by 
Mr. George Edwards’s specially-selected company at the 
Garrick Theatre for a fortnight, prior to their departure for 
America. Mr. W. Louis Bradfield in-Mr. Arthur Roberts’s part 
of Captain Coddington is distinctly good; and he is ably 
assisted by those old favourites, Messrs. Leedham Bantock, 
Laurence Caird, Fritz Rimma, and Arthur Hope, and 
Mesdames Juliette Nesville, Maud Hobson, Marie Studholme, 
Rosie Boote, and Mrs. Edmund Phelps. Miss Claire Romaine 
as Shrimp, the ‘ Ambiguity” call-boy, plays the part 
thoroughly well, and the piece is received with much applause. 
“In Town” will not go to America without some slight 
alteration, but I understand that Mrs. M. L. Ryley, of 
‘ Jedbury Junior” fame, is to Americanise the play and make 
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it generally applicable to audiences across the Herring Pond. 
The indefatigable Mr. Brickwell, the lessee of the Garrick, has 
in preparation Offenbach’s opera ‘‘ La Perichole,’’ which is 
to be played shortly by Miss Florence St. John and an 
extremely powerful company. This will be popular, and the 
result should be crowded houses nightly. 


* * * * * 


On August 7, Mr. Hall Caine gave a “‘ copyright” perform- 
ance in the Isle of Man of his new play, which is based on 
that splendid and powerful novel ‘‘ The Christian.” After some 
alteration, this play will be seen in London at a future date. 

* * * * * 


After a short absence, Mr. Wilson Barrett made his 
re-appearance at the newly-decorated Lyric Theatre on 
Saturday evening, August 21, in “‘ The Sign of the Cross.” 
I hope to deal more fully with this powerful play in my next 
article, as unfortunately neither time nor space will permit it 
in this. 

* * * * * 

For those people who care for a variety entertainment, I can 
safely recommend the Empire Palace, where they may witness 
two splendid ballets—viz., ‘‘ Monte Cristo” and the great 
patriotic spectacle “‘Under One Flag.” In this the best 
dancing is combined with two of the finest tableaux that it has 
been my lot to witness, and the ever-changing kaleidoscopic 
effects are enlivened by the sweet music of children’s voices. 
Varieties are provided by Professor Jolly’s cinematographic 
views of the complete Jubilee procession ; the Wheelers, in 
their extremely difficult and funny safety bicycle act; 
Tschernoff’s dogs, which do everything but talk; Paul 
Cinquevalli, in his latest feats of balancing; Miss Clara Weiland 
in her representations of noted Chefs d’Orchestre, etc.; and 
Miss Ada Colley, the Australian soprano, who possesses a 
magnificent voice. The whole performance is without the 
slightest semblance of vulgarity, and nobody could take 
exception to any one turn. 


J. H. S. 





